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TASK FORCE REPORTS 



In preparation for the National Energy Education, Business and Labor 
^.Conference, task forces were formed representing the major areas with 
which the Conference wowld be concerned. These Task Forceis comprised 
of education, business and labor leaders met at various ' times in 
Washington, 'D. C. , during the months of October and November, 1978, 
Task Force reports on education and training were prepared and. 
distributed at the National Conference. The six Task Force reports are' 
40n Coal, Conservation, Nuclear, Oil and Gas, Public Energy Fducation, 
and Solar. 



A « limited number of task fprce reports were printed and are available 
' upon r.equest by writing to the following office: ' 

Education Programs Division 
U.S.. Department of Energy . * 
Fojrrestal Building, 80-031 
. ^ Washington,|>D. C. 20858 ! 




SUMMAHY INFORMATION 



SUBJECT: NatioWir' Energy Education, Buk-iness and Labor Conference 

^Jianuary 15-17, 1979 ^ ^ , 

Washington Hilton Hotel 
Washington, D.C. 

SPONSOHS: United States Department of Energy, Office of Education, Business 
and Labor Affairs, in conjunction witli 

The American Association .of Colmmnity "and Junior Colleges 
The American Vocational~Association . 



PROGRAM RESUME: \^ 

Opening 'Special Session ' 
General Sessions (5) , » ' ' ' 

Speakers: " * ^ - 

The Honorable James R. Schlesinger, Secretary of ^Eiiergy 

The Honorable C*ecil Andrus, Secretary of the Interior^ " ' 
- The Honorable Jphn F, O'Leary, Deputy Secretary, Department of Energy 
The Honorafele Julian M. Carroll, The Governor of Kentucky 
The Honorable Arnold Packer, Assistant Secretary, Department of Labor 

Specialty Sessions: — ^ 

Solar - 18 speakers . * - . , ' 

Public Energy Education - 26 speakers ^ 
Conservation - 19 speakers ^ , 

Coal - 14 speakers -J .. » . '\ ' 

* Oil and Gas - l6 speakers f 

Nuclear - 20 speakers « V 

Total: 103 speakers.. Of th§se, 34. were from industry, 'll represj^nted labor 
uriion^, 36 were educators, 19 cei^e from government, and 3 speakers 
represented other interests. ^ . ' - 

American Vocational Association Sessions: 4 speakers 

•• ^ ■ " V 

EXHIBIT PROGRAM: 39 exhibitors presented displays featuring educational and 
training materials as well as energy-related products and services. 

ATTENDANCE: ' : 

Total:' 1312 ' ; ^ ■ 

Registered: 1034 
Non-registered: 278' 
Geographical Representation: 
New England - 62 
Middle Atlantic - I65 ^ 
East North Central - 122 

■ ( f. 

Affiliation of attendees: 
Educators - 44^ 

Industry r 17% 
.Government - 11^ 
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West North Central - 38 
South Atlantic - 444 
East South Central -'53 



West South Central ^ 
Mountain - 50 
Pacific - 56 
Unknown - 278 



44 



Publ:j.c Interest - 3% 
Labor - 2% 
Unidentified - 21^/ 



Welcoming Remarks by Dr. f-Law^ience G. Stewart 

Director 

Office of Education, Business and 
Labor Affairs - ^ 
- I Department of. Energy s,r 
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ASSISTANT SlirC^ETARY HUGHES (RIGHT) "S" 
AND DIRFCTOR L.G. STEWART. . ; 




DR. STEWART: It is rather cold outside tonight and a good evening to 
start off our conference on en^icgy. My natne is Larry SteWart, and I 
am. in the Office of Education, Business and Labor Affairs of the newly 
formed, about a year and a quarter old. Department of Energy. This is 
our first opportunity and privilege to bring together such a distinguished 
and diverse group of constituencies to address one central theme — manpower 
needs, assessj^fent, and training. We believe that a s-hortage of trained 
manpower is/fcne of the major impediments that will restrict the early 
implementation of the National Energy Act. 7 

We hope that this conference will be beneficial to you, and I know that 
you have cortie prepared to give us your very best thinking in aiding us 
in the resolution of this impediment, thus helping to insure early 
implementation of the National Energy Act. 

I welcome you to the City of Washington. I welcome you to share with us 
in the Department of Energy'your ideas, solutions, and recommendations 
in attacking this problem, th^robl em of human resources development. : 
This conference has a very spgcific aim and objective, and I feel 
confident that the knowledge that we gain through this first national 
forum of information interahange will be of benefit to the country now ; 
and in t-he future. 

■ • . ■ \.- ■ • . 




Text of the Address by The Honorable John F, O^Leary 

Deputy "Secretary 
- . The Department of Energy 




Wit^ introductory remarks by The Honorable Philip S. Hughes 

-Assistant Secretary 
Intergovernmental and 

Institutional Relations 
The Department of Energy 




. ASSISTANT SECRETARY HUGHES: WeIcom| again to all of 
^ou. I am not ever really sure what the connotation of'tH^t term ? 
'honorable^^ is when applied to a senior, a^ Ipast ih one way or another, 
bureaucrat. I think I am going \o move to have it stricken from future 
int?;0ductions on the general theory that-^if /wte are, that ig okay, and if 
you are' not, calling you one will not help. 

It is my real pleasure to introduce to you the Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Department .of Energy^ John F.^'-- most .usually known as 
Jack O^Leary. He has been/ in that position since the creation of the 
Department as have the rest of^ us within tfie Department of Energy. 
Obviously it is. not all that lot^g. , .. . / 

^ He has the distinction of having survived prior service in 

thenFederal Energy Administration and became ia part of the qew Depart- 
.menft when it came into being. Jack has served, as Administrator of the 
New Mexico Energy Resources poard from Novembei? 1975 until his 
appointment at the ^FEA. 

He was Technical Director of Energy Resources in the 
Environment Division of ^itre. From *72 to '74,, he was Director of 
Licensing for the Atomic Energy Commission and ha^ been a consultant 
to a variety of firms in one form or another of the energy business. 



Prior to that, he served as the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines' from '68 to '70 and in '67 and '68, a Chief of the Bureau of 
Natural Gas in the *Federal . Power. Commission. He served as Deputy 
A ssistant Secretary for Mineral Resources in the Department of Interior 
from '62 to '67. ■ ^ ^ 

Previously, he was an econojnist irr the Department o^ 
Interior. 1 am moved to make somewhat rhe sam^ comment that one of 
my son-in-laws made about me or my daughter; he said, "Jean, your 
dad really can't keep a steady job; can' We HeVwas Uorn a* few years 
.ago but. substantially later than I was. He' has, as ijrou have seen, a 
rather .distinguished, as well as a varied career in energy and energy- 
related matters, and I think is one of 'toe few in these d4ys who, in a 
broad sense, can really qualify, as an expert in the field of ehergy. 

, J think we are extremely fortunate fo have him as the 

Deputy Secretary of the Department of -Energy. I think^ you will agree 
with me that we are fortunate to have hi^ with us tonight as our leadoff 
speaker. May I introduce Jack O'l^ear^y. 
• ■ ' ■ ■ ' • . 

(Applause. ) ^ ? . 



MR. O'LEARY: ' Sam is wrong with regai^d to the age^matter. 
I^am^ older thaji he is; he has just had a harder* life. * His remarks with 
regard to Honqjrable, I was the Presidential appointee, -'i. e. 'Honorable, 
under Mr. Johnson; Mr. Nixon came,ir;to office' and a-ye^r later fired me 
'^antl.I became presumably dishonorable or at'leagt unhonorable. -I am 
delighted that under this Administration, I am once again honorable. I / 
think that suppn^ts hia point that it is really a paper title. ' 

Let me spend my time with\you this evening discussing what 
.1 believe is the^ce^ral - problem before this country in coming to grips with 
the" energy problem.. I Qan take as ^ point of departure a discussibn'I had^ 
in a hotel lobby the other day while trying to arrange some changes in 
reservations in Yucatan,. Mexico, ^so I could get back for this conference, i 

-I was talking to a fellow from Texas who had aUptrg, long 
experience in-, the oil industry as a rig superintendent. Earlier:," he* worked 
as a laborer in the oil business and he had now gotten to the ; point where 
he was a fairly senior 'man with one of the largar service companies 

•„ •• , # . ' ' ^. . ■ 

• ' He said, "l am down here op oil business, taking a^look at 
.what Mexico can do.^' ' " , ' ■ . \ ' ' ^ 

I said, -'Yes, I am as interested in fh^t as you*are.'' 

/ ' ■ ... 

^ He said, "You know, ;we shouldn't be c^own here,' there is 
plenty of oil in the United States, it is just that those large oil companies 
have got it shut in.. ° It is there; there' is no oil problem., other than -that 
.which is created byf the oil companies in sort of a conspiracy against the ' 
peop^le. " ' ' • * \ ' ^ ■ , ■ . , ' 

That is ^ not the first time I have heard that; I keep -hearing 
and hearing it. I hear it in Congressional committees.'. ^ <, - 

\ "- I, was, fqr'" example, before Congressman bingell^ about a 

montli and a half ago when the Iranian Ijusiness was just starting up. . He 
said, "Mr. O'X^eary; don't you, think troubles in Iran now are kiiyied at 
driving the oil price up in -^the coming negotiations for OPEC?p " 

I said I really didn't think so; I didn't think, that the Sfia]i 
would put himself in peril in that way. - - . . 

■ " ■ ■ . ' ' 

•He said, "Well,\.I think ^you don't understand really ■ fhe .way . 
the world is. "own -view is that this. is really a part 'of' a conspiracy * 

to overcharge the American people, the. people of Europe and. Japan:. It- 
is just another manifestation of the oil monopoly." . ^ ■ , 

You reflect on that^ a little-while and^ you read your 
Washington Post. About a month and a: half or two. months ago, just 
before the Iranian situation let loose, we were treated almost daily^ to 
article after article after article with regard tp the glut first • of all of 
oil, then of natural gas in the United. States. ' . . v . . 

■ ■ , . ■ V V . ' - T^. ' - • ■ , , , ■ 

You recall the oil glut. Their story is we have so much ' 
oil. coming out of Alaska that we don't know what to do with it. My 
version, of that story is that four years too late. \ye finally, have f ull 
flow of oil, 1.2 million barrels a day; out of Alaska.* It is four years 



too 'late -because this country does not understand the severity of the prob- 
lem with which ii is confronted in^petrq^gum. * ^ 

^'inally, .when the oil starts coming down the pipeline, we 
have to have other permits in hand .that will allow that oil to move through 
pipeline^ off the West Coast where it can be used. , ' It is npt a matter of 
tb,e Alai^Ran oil b^lngl excess, because we are still importing 500, 000 
barrels of oil a day on the West Coast, and because of the quality, of the 
Alaskan oil, we can't use it on the West Cqast, and we. can't get it into 
the mid-l2ontinent of the United States where it can be used. The SOHIO 
/Company has been trying unsuccessfully for almost four years to obtain 
the necessary permits, frofn" the State of 'California to build' a abort piece 
of pipeline and some holding facilities at the Port of Long Beach to connect 
with an' already existing natural ^as pipeline that flows from the California 
border on into the middle of Texas. ^ . 

° \- " ^ ■ ♦ 

So the oil glut, then, if you ^t^ke a look at it from the stand- 
point of sheer statistics, really is' not a glut at all. It is an embarrass- 
ment to everyone that we can't find a way to move that oil inland, but 
certainly we neisd that oil because all the time that we have that glut of 
oil that at the most was about 500, 000 barrels a day, we were importing 
better than 8, 000, 000 barrels a day in order to maintain the standard of 
living to* which we have become accustonied in this country. 

. In the summer, we read, /again, in the Washington Post about 
the glut of natural gas. ^ The articles would have you believe that all of a 
sudden we have found a "lot of. new natural gas. 

The fact is that natural gas production has been falling 
year by year, year by year. This year we will be producing about 18.5 
trillion cubic feet as opposed to the peak production in 1972 of around 23 
trillion cubic feet, and next year, a little less and probably the year after 
a' little less. , 

What happened in the last couple of years is that a lot of 
consumers, big industrial consumers, not householders, have become 
frighten-ed of not being able to get natural gas and have dropped off the 
vine, so demand has gone down more rapidly than supply has gone down. 

Of course when we^sk Ourselves what those industrial users 
who formerly used natural' gas. are now using, 'we find that 85 percent of 
the energy value of tha^ natural gas has been replaced \jy imported oil. 

Last year, we spent almost $40 billion 5or oil imports. 
This year, thanks to the fact that'we have no options and that OPEC has 
chosen to raise the price another 15 percent, we will spend, almost $50 
hillion. If things go on the way they are now it is certain' that by the 
, middle of the next decade, or a short six years from now, we will be 
spending $100 billion and there will be no light at the end of the tunnel. 

Why is that? Is it because we do not have the resources 
here to .deal with it? Is it. because we don't have, in the ^communities 
that ypu represent; the skills to deal with our energy/ problem? : No. It 
ig because , we have no national sense of what that pifobletn. really- is and 
what, it really takes to solve it. We tend :to take the ' easy view that 
Secretary SchK^inger has characterized as ''sheer wishful' thinking'', that 



the cause is a conspiracy and tomorrow morning the conspiracy will end 
and. gasoline will go back to 30 cents a gallorft or that it is a conspiracy ■- 
on the . part of the natural gas producers and ^tpmbrrow morning all those 
shut-in wells will begin to produce and natural gas»? will once again flow, 
abundantly to American homes and industry. » If the conspiracy theory were 
true, we wouldn't have to make the hard choices,. : such as massive invest- 
ment to bring solnr energy beyond the relatively primitive lo^eT of use 
that we ha^e today, which is going to require an enormous amount of 
money. , Next year we will spend a billion dollars and get very Itote in 
return fc^r, it in the short run on. solar energy. ^ cs"^ 



-Another hard choice is mining more coal, something thiis 
country finds utterly distasteful. . < - 

Somehow or another, their ego isays. there, will, bfe a magic 
wand that will be waved and Mexico will save us; or Alaska will save us; 
or the- potential production offshore New Jerse,^/ in the' B'altimore Canyon, . 
which' is turning out to be a bitter ^disappointment |to those that are invest- 
ing in it, will save us; or the Gulf of Alaska, which^in my days in the 
Department of Interior'' was regard^ as the national treasure trove of oil, 
will save us. * . ^ ^ . \. • , ^ 

No,^ I'm afraid that we have a mak^ive job of education 
before u£{; otherwise,; nothing will save us. Yoti',-fare the people who are 
going to be in (the front line to-a'^very large extent, in that effort, 

I will spend this little time that I hare with you trying to 
tell you my best impression of where this country stands and where it is 
going to go unless we are careful. First of ml we run our energy economy 
essentially on a limoted number of systems. Let me name them for you: 

We have ' an oil^system and a natural gas system and we 
import both, so there are two additional ^subsystems. We have a big- coal 
system in this country, although nothing approaching the oil and gas system. 
We have a'nuclear system and we have got the beginnings of a solar system, 
largely today in the form of hydropower. Those five systems . really are our 
mainstays. * . ^. 

Where do we' stand? What is the health of those systems? 
First of all let me give you some numbers. This counfry,, next year in 
1980, will use about. 80 quadrillion BT^s (quads) of energy. If we are 
reasonably successful in ternis of GNP, we can expect gross national 
product to rise by some 3 to' 4 percent annually. If we are very success- 
ful in conservation, -which we might list as a sixth system for energy, we 
might be able to break the historical tie that has said one percent increase 
in GNP is accompanied by one percent increase in energy use. Obtaining 
over the remainder of the century a three to four percent increase in gross 
national product with* only a two percent annual increase in energy, require- 
ments. That will take an extraordinary amount of skill on our part. 

• ■ ■ ' , .■ ■ - ' ■ ^ 

In 1977, for each dollar of gross national product that we ^ 
were producing, in ^^eal dollar terms, we required 95 percent hi the energy 
-used in 1972, arid 1972 was pretty well representative of the previous- 25 ^ 
years^" . / 



In short, after the shocks to this, economy, we have gotten 
•5 percent away'^from dependence upon energy. -^^^-g^nerated GKJP. What that 
suggests to me is that if we can, for the remafiplng 20 years of the century, 
have GNP rising at three to four percent per feit;^and do it on only a .two 
percent incrwease in energy^ roughly 50 pe^cent or^grow'th of the amount we 
are*asing now for that level of GfNP growth, it wil^\e an extraordinary 
achievement. . . '^^\^ 

Now let^ us add that annual growth rate to the '^0 quads of . 
energy that we will use in 1980. 'iTiat ta,kes us up -to about %20 quads of ^ 
energy use by the year- 2000, How are. we going to'^^et -it? \y 



First of all, domestic oil, if we 'are very lucky a'^ c^n get 
continued access -to the outer continental shelf and to Alaska, w^^^y'];)e, 
able to stay .even at. roughly today's level . of production, whic^.w^%vill call 
20 quads? but we alhiost certainly will not be able to add to'^j^ '-^ 

Now,, on what dp I base that estimate? We' liave ^5^60^ 
producing wells in this country. We recently proposed legislatidti un^T th^ 
context of the* National Energy Act that offered a new price for, 'irj .,thi#.;v .# 
instance .>lfew gas wells, mentioned as being 2 1/2 miles from the "existing 
producing 'gas wells. The oil industry laughed us out of the room in 
Congress. ( ' •. 

They said, there is ho part of this country that is 2 1/2 
miles away from existing wells that is going to produce gas. We have 
really worked this country over thoroughly. We have been at it now for 
120 years roughly. ' 

In recent decades, . we have added an enormous amount of 
technology in ouh research' for oil and we ''have given the old United States 
a pretty good massaging.. The production rate from existing wells is 
droppinjg seven to eight percent a year. We are finding new oil at a rate 
substantially below the level of exhaustion of existing' oil. 

Another ^way t^look at it is this, 50 percent of the 'oil and 
gas we get comes from about ^00. oil and ^ak fields and we have 12,000 
fields in total in this country. ^We get the mass of our oil out of a few 
fields and with the exception of the Prudhoe Bay field in Alaska we havenH 
found one t)f those^ hundreds of 'giants in this country in many years. 

As we. look at the production that we are going to find from 
here on our, it is almost certainly ' going to be in little scattered deposits. 
A miracle^ could occur; ^it could have occurred in the Baltimore Canyon- 
and the geologic indicators today indicate that it is not occurring. — J^ney 
are finding more dry holes\than production, ' - r ■ 

You will recall' that Texaco foun^i. sqjTie production but most' 
of the producers have, reported ./So .far- great disappointment; certainly not 
a bonanza. The same thing is true with the Gulf of Alaska, whicl^ as I 
said earlier was regarded by the U.S. Geological Surve'y in the '60's as 
the best* potential in- this hemisphere. It now turns out that there are 
sevenf-dry holes in the Gulf of Alaska and very little in the way of pros- 



•. We -are going to be lucky if we can stay even at today^s . 
levels of production for the remainder of the century for Qil and tHe - 
possibility of getting , a great, bit increase tin that regard is almost nil. 
To-stay even i^ going to^require an ehornious amount of effort 'on ' the 
-part, of the oil industry^,, an enormous amboint of money- from you. 

Naturalxg'as production has been declining, as I pointed out 
earlier, year by yeaf . It will continue to decline. The National l^nergy * 
Act will probably stabilize it at -something like the current 18 to 19 
trillion cubic feet. ' . . " 

Nq one that I am aware' of. in the industrV thinks that we 
will be able to turn the corner on natural gas, conventiohal natural gas' and 
significantly increase that again. If we are lucky, we will get as many ' 
quads from natural gas at the end of the ^century as we are this year. , 

4 . ■* ^ 

Let me next turn to coal. . Coal is just not a happy commodity. 
I|| is dirty and miserable to . mine, kills a lot of people, tears up the land- 
scape. If you drive, up through Appalachia now, you will see the remnants 
of the. mining of IpO years ago. . Those remnants will be there for 1000 
years in parts of the country. People resist that and resent it. Coal, is 
miserable to burn. There are some ^estimates that as many as 60, 000 people 
per year die prematurely in this country as a result of burning coal. That 
is respectable estimate that comes out of Brookhaven\ 

' - It is miserable ..to transfer; ~^it is dusty - to^ transport on coal 
carrying cars; it leaves a fine mist behind it. Unit .trains' block rights of 
way for -iong: periods qf tim^.'' If we really begin to inove massive amounts 
of coal frojn >'the'^ West into the , East, we^ will have social; discord ofTa very 
high level. .,^Moving 15 or 20 unit trains across a given right of way\;in'a' 
single day is^going to louse .up hundreds and hundreds of Srade crossings 
and. tear up the tracks in. the process. It is a tough* business. 
' ■ * ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . • ' ■ ■ ' 

We are'^now producing 670 million .tons of coal. We thought 
a y^ar and a half ago when we put the National Energy Act up that we 
could almost double that to 1.2 billion tons'by 1985. ^ow we see that • 
there is no way. A reallistic estimate today is 'somewjlere in the range of 
900 million to a billion tons, way. below the estimates that we. made. We 
wijlTproduce more coal 'steadily,, hut it is interesting to note that coal 
production last year was almost identical *to coal . production; in 1918 and - 
again in 1947. -We never seem to break through 700 million tons. This 
year, we may make it'-but the next 500 million tons of coal. is going to be 
tough. People do not like ti) have if mined in their neighborhoods. 

Next, nuclear power. I was with one of . the principal vend6rs,' 
General Electric, ; this afternoon for an hour, listening to how they view ink 
world. .They are probably more optimistic that I am. They cannot see ^ 
mtich in the •way of >iew orders coming down the track; it is just too diffi- 
cult for the utility industry. ' 

^ The utility industry is now confronted with a 12-year cycle 
to license a pl'ant, get it built, and get it on stream. It^ literally is a 
matter of '^bet your comp^ny^'. If a coal-fired plant goes bad, you might 
have a year's delay in getting it on and $100 million repair bill far a bad 



boiler, \bac3 axle, turbines or whatever. ..'If you.*'have a nu(fiea^^pla^^ thatV 
goes bac3j> -you N^igh-t' have «a ^600 millipn demurrage bill and' :^ur-year^ 

. ^ . . ^ * * * - ■ . ; ^ ■ , ^ . 

- . ^ ^ TH^e -utility industry is- no linger intergeste^ tn takin^^ those \ 
sote pf risks. They are not ordering nuclear plants and they Tare . not 
about' fo star^. The way thin^s^are - now, nticiear» Gould be i^hisjied^-a^ a 
strategite Contibutor ,tp^ our en^e^gy supplies in' this country '\:ihless the'' 
process changes. ' * , / f ^ 

That takes- usr down torsolar. '^-.et us thinks -carefully ..about 
'salary. How do w^ use our energy? We use a lot of it-^n space heating. 
Solar can do that aflmirabiy. ,We use a lot of^ it in process heat and" solar 
will be able' to do that adequately. ' ,We Gan4 use it for transportation- 
' un.til. we get to the point where we are produc^lg electric vehicles, so the 
transportation sector probably^ is^ not . goijfig to be invested with solar for 
some years to comev _^ . * \ 

The problej^ of elecftrical production with solar means is 
very, very difficult. Right now we can produce photovoltaic cells for * 
about $12 per peak watt. To standi head to head with a puclear plant,V . 
that is in pompetitibn with a coal-fijped plant, we have to take that from 
$12 to 15 cents. That is to say, we have to produce complicated photo- 
voltaic arrays that are going to have to stay out the>e. and last for 20 " 
years in order to pay for themselves for about the same cost that are, now 
associated with producing a billboard. ' - ^ 

It can be ; done and it probably will be done but ilris going 
to take a lot of- time *to getrfrom here to thep?e and a lot. of money. Next 
year, our solar photovoltaic or solar electric budget will fee approaching/ 
$150 million and the year after that ^ubstai^ajly larger and we will still 
be far jaiXTay from . the economrics solar. ^'''^^ ^ 

Looking out into the next century; we have to have solaf 
almost regardless of price, because vhen we get beyond the current system 
that I have described t^* you by 2050, we only have two choices - actually 
three - go back to the caves or nuclear fusion or sol^r. 

^ The Department is spendin^Nabout half a bibjion dollars a 
year on fusion. IVIy own* estimate is that-^sion has 5^out a 50/50 chance 
of turning but to be technically feasible and^if that occl4^s, about a 50/50 
chance of being able to compete effectively with solar. TTiat is to say, 
fqsibn is about a 25 percent probability shot. 

. - Further, we are not looking at the deployment of three full- 

"^scale fusion plants, by 2020, if everything works like^ grease. .What that 
means is you cannot have an industry by that time unless something 
radk^al occurs. • However, this^ is a stepwise developing technology, and 
radical things do not develop at tha<^ end of the R&D phase. They occur" 
at thi^ end, down at the low-cost, scientific, side, out of the applied engi- 
nee'i/Tig side. \ . ' .' 

We won>^ have a fusion^fiidus^try of any ^'^va.gtfitude /until 2050. 
iat is the sort of timeframe in which we really have to view our n^ational 
investment in solar, as operating. It must come because otherwise all of* 
our eggs are in tne^usion' basket and the fusion ba'sket is made of pretty 
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, thin materiM. ' It is not going to .jn^e a niassive ^ntJ'ibution during the-' 
remainder .of the.centuAr. * - . ' -V ^ ^ 

: • ■ - ■ , --v > - : - ' ■ A • ( . ... 

* % ^ Let . me put some numbers^orj it. Right now,' the solar , ^ 

coptribution mostly hy^ro. Mc^t of ^he remainder is straightout burning 

^of woo^d and- the total is. 5 quads out of , that 80^ . By th-e end of the century, . 
doing what are doing 'toyay, that will be 10 quads. If we make a 
virtijally fo;^ed draft of it, ' we pould increaee that into the range of 15 to*' 
2p quad's. -^That is very, significant, bfct it does no{- bridge "the gap that I ^ 
have/ outlined here for you,v Ipoking. at these other failing systems, 6'ecause . * 

•indeed I regard these other 'system© as essentially failed. V • 

^xWhat are we going to do? Th^re is an fenormous requirement 
out there of 110 tp 120 quads. That is. goirfg to^cpme if we are sucpessful 
in doing what we have done now for more people; that is tp stty, getting our n 
GNP ^te^ded. The Cajch 22 of expanding the GNP is t he virtual certainty 
.that we will, require 50 percent more energy it the end of the century than ' 
we do today. . . / ' a • 

/ ^ We are not goirf^ to get any more from domestic oil, prob- 

ably les's*. W,e -are -not going/ to get any more from domestic gas. — We are 
going to get some more^ from coal but rtot enough to save, us.' > We are 
going to set^ some more from nuplear, almost etntirely from plants now under — 
construction, not from new ordersr We are going to get a substantia assist— —^^^^^ 
. froni solq;p. but we'^^still have^ an .enormoiis debit. What are w.e gPing to do 
aboutC^itP • ♦ ' " » 

. / ■ ., . - .. ' • - . . • ... 

* ^ Let me tell you what the policy of this country, hag beeri up. 

Vintir just , the last few mPnths,' until last October- when in doubt, irriport. > " 
I. mentioned earlier the four-year d^ate over whether or' hot we bring 
Alaskan oil down through the Alaslfa pipeline. Let me remind you that it 
was finally re^ssolved by a Congressional Act that said National Environmental * 
^ Policy Act' no longer applies effective force majeure.^. 

Otherwise, the debate on whetljer .the pipeline should be built / 
Would still be going' on. However, the length of the debate pieant that for r 
four years we imported a million barrels a day and more that we need not ^ \ 
have imported and paid $5 billion a year in the form of balance of payments ' 
outflows for it that we need not have^paid. ^ 

. ^ • : ' .- ■ . 

So it' is every time we ss^ to ourselves we will defer, which 
is a polite ^ky^ of saying cancel and review planning. -In New England, it ^ 
means . that old oij-fired plants up there are going to run for'^nother 5, 10, 
15 or 20 years importing every drop of the oil they use and ^.putting anptherS • ' 
grip on the balance of the payments. / ' J 

' . ' • ' ■ ^. * . . - ^ 

^ So it is when we are unable to. deal wid^ the pipeline problem 
•of taking that oil off the West. Coast and bringing it where it is needed. It 
paeans that the people who^prodiace the Alaskan oil ar^^-^rced fo resort to- 
a U.S. tanl:ceiv that charges $5 a barrel to move it -a^un^^ste^the Gulf where 
it is going to be used and it. means that their net pkck in A/aska is. reduced^ 
by $4 below that which *would be obtained ^f ifie pipeline ^j^re there. It 
means that the producers simply don't want *to expand th£ir.* Alaskan produc- . 
tion any. They would rather keep the oil inSW^ground bee augjs* they know, 
at some point,* they will find a- better systemr^ither expoptlfig the Alaskan 
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6il or finsdly getting that jiipeline built an® not having to eat' that $4"pif " 
J^aitVel-^traneport^tion cost. / . ! ^ j3 ' . 



. ; " Consequently., today .we are ifnip^rting i-s niiifih as (4p0, OOO4 
b^r!^ls a day,^^imply because we couldn't nindle the ^lut problem''on 'the 
• West Coast S'e,Bsibly',"c and ^o on and so\*bn. ^ v . *- , * ^ . * 

•■ , /^ ••^ • ■ ' . ' ■ - i ■ • - \ 

V,. The 'policy ;of- this, country »^ up until the 'President's signature 
on the National Energy Act two months ago, jvafs to inriport^ when^eyer we 
ran"*rnfo -any domestic prdblenri!^ .and i;o tell fotHr'se Ives that there really 
wasnjt any/pFQblem at all; plenty ot <3il»- plenty of gas^ just thp-' greedy oil / 
people^-ttyftig to jack up the price; don't neerf, nuclear, don't nedd j6oal, get ' 
^ rid of the .oil ;>rnonopoly^ and depend op ^ solar and^you wilh oe saved. Terrible. 

* V Ui 'we^continue to believe that,^he legislation that the Executive 
JB^ranch sends up to^Cou&ress will/continue^tp^l^e watered down and 4aot be 
adequ9.te to deal effect^i^vely vy-ithrthis problem. Take fuel switchings for ^ 
example. Congre'sfe baa^ watered downy a piece of ^ legislation that wpulcj 
require utilities to get away from oil and switch to .coal. The cor]fservation 
bill that we sent up was badly watered down. We wanted a^ very simple 
starjdby. tax 'on gasoline, jui%t as , one' example, to curb demand, /and' couldn't 
get it. .' . ■ ^- ^ ' ' ■ . ' ' ) ^ V 

"■ > . ■■ . - « , ■ . \ • . ' ■■• \ 

/• ' . One vote sticks in my mind. Rep. Thomas L. (Lud') ^Ashley, 

pff^recj sD resolution bill ttr\the Hpuse for . a four-cent tax on gasoline^ It/ 
weht down 377-55.. What sort of a world. do we live in when nve^ can drive . 
when we> want, as fast as ywe want, in any sort of a sevenJ/miles-p>er-gaUpn ♦ 
recreational 'v.ehicle that we want, saying that the whole bi^siness is a. V " 
price cons.piracy^jjy the oil industry Vnd at the sam^ time know that , half , \6r 
at least a substantial ^portion of. the inflation that is killing this country, i^ ^ 
attributable to the fact that we are bringing in $40 'billion worth of oil a \ 

year and $50 billion next year, and we cannot af fort it? \ 

* ■■ ■ / - . :.■■■■■■*■ . , . ^ , , t \ ■ 

I tell, you, as a fellow, who spent-hisi life in government tryingv 
to understand what the public interest was, ^ the experiences of, the ^ last two . \ 
years rubbing jshoulders . with the realitie.-s of the view^.^ this country and * \ . 
Congress in ,the energy arena h^ave' been a horrible experience. To see this ' ' 
country headed for the brink, to see us with the people and the resources / 
that can turn us around ar^d bring us back fhto a fair haven ^rj^ .te see us' 
frittering time away*. We are no better off today that we were in 197$. We 
have no live alternatives and my personal- efforts, and the efforts of thy . - i 
Depairtm^nt, to inject live alternative's into the system 'riifl into enormous, ■■ 
bitter opposition.. . . • ^ ' " 

' ^ '■ ^ . The big job .then, I thifik, is to understand the vproblenio* V 

You don't have to vie\y it as J'have given it to you h^re tonfght; Corrie to 
whatever your own understanding, is, but don't accept the/placebo that there . ' 
is plenty of oil and gas oXit therer-and solar is ; rig^t behitid us And all we ^ \. 
have to do^.fiiS go for divertit'ure.Vand we will solve the problem or that 
Mexicbfwill solve it for us.- /^ \" ■ . ^ >t 

/. ■ . * " . . 

'As I indicated -earlier, I was j^^t down in.Meirico and my own 
vt^ew is that- they are going to use thei;* oill^-a rate that is comfortable for 
them, not Vt a rate that is . destrucltively inflationary to their economy and 
not to acconiniodate' us. \ ' * . . • . 



r ■ DR. STEWART: 'Do we have any questions for Mr. C'Leary . 
back^;here? • ■ ' 



tile only •- • 



jOICE: You 'rriientioned ^that fhe only major discoVery^of oil 
and gas, particularly the gas, in the last 20 years w^e the Prudhpe 'Bay 
Field. W.ere.you saying that the Anadarko Basin .is ^ot paying off - in the. 
deeper- ^eils ? ' \ 

/ ■ : • • ' •■ . ■ • ■ .■ ■ ' 

t- ' 1 ■ SECRETARY^O'LEARY: Anadarko ws^s cJiscovered. as I recaU. 

• in 1912. ( • • . , *^ 

^ ' ■ " ■ " '^'^ ■ ■ ■ - . ' ' ' - 

■ , , . VOICE: I meahfTn^ deep well portion, fr ■ 

' - ^ SEGRETArRY. 0;,LEARY: Fine. * ,Anadarko was^ paying off in 
the^deep well portion, ' San Juan fs, but the fact of the matter is the 
Anadarko Basin was^completely delineated, I would say, by about 1925. The 
production that we getting out of thei^e, the first deep well that T recall 
out . of there, CoUr^^'Oaks, 20, 000 feet. Was about 15 years ago. 

. VOICE: That is what, I was referring/to, that particular 

lower basin. I thought that was considered a fairly appreciable amount. 

SECRETARY O'LEA^Y: ]|%hink that is a very interesting 
thing. I think 'like the 'shallow^ ' of Anadarko thpugh, this i3 an important part 
of ^ the debate because In fact we are going to depend upon the giants, these ' 
massively substantial deposits. We aref- not finding^ any more and the gentle- 
man puts his finger ion ' a very interesting sort of a proposition. 

► . The mystery and mystique of the oil aijd gas industry is, we 
found so* much do)vn to about= 6#000 feet. Virtually dftl drilling they were 
doing in this country has been shallower than 6, OOQ/feet. When we go the 
next 6, 000 feet,» the theory was that we ,would hnia^fe much, and when we 
get the following two intervals of 6,000 feet down to^what ar€ today's 
technological limits, 24,000ito 30,000, we would have several other repli- 
cations of . the past. ■ ^ 

^ & The point that I want to make Tier e is that is not happening. 
Wfe were ^ble to find the easy shows on the basis 'of surface indications 
and as yet,- at least, /we are not sufficiently .sophisticated in seismic tech- 
niques to be able to see 30,000 or 20,000 feet down with the •safefi^'degree 
of validity a!s we were ^able to see only 5, 000 or 6-,.j000 feet down 50 ye^irs 
ago. , / ' ■ • •■. - ; % ■ - 

' " ' ' / f ' ■ 

Let me give* you ank^tiier measure of that. King Hubbert; who ' 
up until recentl34ii^as ah employee of the U. S. ' Geological Survey, did a very 
interesting statistical analysis 'of oil findings per 10 million linear feet 
^drilled in ^this country; the same thing^as' true of gas, so the example' 
-holds. . . V • \ ' ^ ' ^ V 

He divided history not into^ episodes of 5 or 10 years ]Mit 
rather into periods of which 10 million f^et linear feet had been drill^. ^ 
In the first of these epochs, and there are now perhaps 25 here, his oar 
chart is like that^ (indicating straight up) and the second or^e is also ver 
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_ J ♦ Remember the first .epoch 'was from roughly 1859 until maybe 
1870 or 18B0, ver;^>* very primitive? cable toois, geological service indica-; 
tions only^ no sgismic cajiacity, no nothing, just sfee a slick and go out and. 
drill or^ see a moUnc^ and go out ^aind drill. Success then, per milK^^n feet ., 
drilled, ^as very, y^ry good. , . ' ♦ y/' 

' ^ -The riext 10 million feet was very, very good; the next 10 

million feet very, very good. The next 10 million feet was riot so good, so 
th? curve does down until for the last 5 or 6 of these intervals, i"^ has been" 
flat, relatively lik^ an inch compared to 2 feet. , 

■ * ■ ' ^ ' ■■ f . ■ * ■ •• • 

^ ^ rrtaat is the point I think we niust bear in mind, that we are 

. running a technological race, and of course, this would have gon€' to zero 
"unless we h^d broad technology, both in finding and getting. You could not 
gQt to 20,000 feet for example^ 50 years ago, and even if you had a certi- 
ficate saying the gas was ;thfere only 20,000 feet f3owri,* it would not have 
had any value. ^ * - 

The technology of both finding and going after the gas has 
advanced enormously oyer this period of time. Tnus, we are able to hold 
our own, -but with much more difficulty than during these easy days, when ^ 
we* were finding all of this oil and gas- with each 10 million feet drilled. 

We are now, despite the infusion of an enormous amount of 
technology, finding it in a very much smaller amount. 

VOICE: Mr. Secretary, '^A^hat /are your feelings about the . . 
substitute fuels from gas and liquids from coal and the shale oil possibili- 
ties? ~ ; 

SECRETARY O'LEARY: I alluded to those when I said that 
the Department had ma:de very, very significant efforts in the course of the 
past year to take the most advanced of tl/ese technologies . and bring' them 
on. There is 'enormous resistance to bringing these technologies forward. 
I, frankly, do not understand it. 

We were^ making, in my town of Reno, Nevada, when I was 
a wee lad, 70 6r 80 years ago, town gas'^-out of coal. That technology *has 
been largely lost now. It is inexpensive and very primitive technology but 
cert^nly you can make a natural gas substance out of coal. ' The first of 
those plants is. at least 100 years old.^ 

, , A .'^ ' ' / • • ^ . . . ' 

.V There were . suffitiient advances in that technology, particularly 
dialing the. period of the '20's and '30's in Germany, to/bring it within 
reasonable economics,* ^rljasonable in terms of the .-future price of* oil. We 
will probably qot ejicbunter another^quadrupling ^of the oil price as we did 
in ' 73- '7.4, but almost cejftainly in the next 10 years, it will double. We 
can probably /^rmg in syn'Mietic fj^els at roughly that next juncture, tl^at ; > 
next doubling. What-J suspect we will do is we^ will wait until they double 
and then we will make the necessary investmisnts to bring on old technology. 
These technologies are essentially Fischer- Tropsch and hydrogenation. L » 
guess the most common technology that we- will be using in the years to 
come is the old Lurgi technology'- that was started in 1926. We will make . 
the investment then in these old tecljnolqgies and lose in the process as 
much as 15 years. 



'■^ >V ' ■■ ■ N ■ ' ' ^ 

. :^y^.'i^^^ techrioiogically there is no' particular, trick 

.to making/Very; very large Quantities within the r^nge of price of both gas . 
and oil. /Politically, L see little* likelihood that ^^e , will, be doing either 
within the' ne:fifc decade. • «r ^ 

' ^ • ■ • .■ y-^^ ^ ■ ' ' ^ 

^ With regard to oil shale, ' we are told by the oil shale 

conipanifes that a relatively small tax credit of $3 a barrpl with a lid of 
$20, .^at/what point the $3^ tax break , would disappear, woul& be enough incen- 
tive to jDring out investment in several plants of ^50,'OOa barrels per day each. 



ijnagi^ 
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; r have heard this sort of talk ever' since I was, I should 
, in my early 20^s.^ I will believe it, when I see it' or 1 will see it 
believe it, or some such construction, bu,t I think it is worth a try, 
I think if we can s^y.to the industry that we. can generate the beginnings 
of whkt could very well be a strategic contributor to energy options in thia 
country with that sort of a tax break, it will be, in retrospect, a bargain 
to the 'people of this country. We proposed 'the $3 tax credit and it got 
clog^ in the last session of Congress, but at the last minute, along with 
so nAa;ny other things, it was aborted, so it did not happen. These things 
are /always just about to happen; it seems to me they never quite happen. 



. VOICE: Mr. Secretary, have you found any relief in our 
prc]fmise of tertiary recovery ^ from the old oil fields? 

SECRETARY 0»LEARY: ,Yes and no'. The question was have 
we found any relief from^tertiary oil from old. oiV fields ? ^We know where 

^e pot load of -eil is. We are able to produce only about 30 percent of 
tl^e oil that , we finci now in this country . and we feave tl^ie rest of it just 
itting there. ^ 

We hkye increased that, incidentally, up to recent years, by 
ibout half a percen/t a year. Right after the war, for ex^imple; we were 
)roducing about IS/percent'of the oil originally in .place and I would say 
/the figure now approaches 31 or 32 percent.* 



7 . The question is, can :yoa go out and really get a sweep of a 

; field and get recoveries of 60 and 70 percent? The answer is yes, in some 

places it is being done. We had a surprising number of tertiary floods in 
j this- country; there were probably 200| as we stand here, but there total 
contribution to production is undpr 3(yO, 000 barrels. 



You think about tertiary contributing another million, barrels 
a day over the . next 5 to .10 years and it is a massive chore. The clifficulty 
with it is that it is very , energy intensive. ^ . 

The forms of enhanced oil recovery w'e are finding tpost 
successful today are literally steam drive where you have a 'steam genera- 
tor on* the surface, produce steam intake under pressure into the reservoir, 
into a given well for a month to 3 months and then" reverse the flow. By 
that time, you will have heated the heavy oil. This is particularly appli- 
cable in places like Califbrnia where they have large deposits of a very 
fiscous oil. - 

The . steam heats the oil, lets it ^low, and it will return up 
the pipe and may ^ be pumped then. That pumpirig may go on for 3 or 4 " 
months. Finally, it will dwindle down and then we start the cycLe again of 
injecting, the steam for several months, then retrieving the oil. You can 
see that this is energy intensive. 
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Other forms also tend to be intensive in energy materials. 
There are a number of chemical, floods going .forward. ' The chemicals are " 
almost adsorbitants, almost sure, unfortunately^ to be oil derivatives so 
you are using a- very substantial portion of y^our nef return in Winning , the 
•oil. It is just a niatter of t^e economics not :being right. i'- . 

However, I suspect that if I am correct in my view, the , 
quick' price for oil ^ in the world will go to the $25 range within /the next ^ 
seven to eight years. Then' there will be a flourishing enhanced oil * 
recovery industry in this country. V " 

VOICE: I noticed you did not mention, alcohol as a gasoline 
substitute. Is 'there\ some .ijeason for that? . i 

' • SECRETARY O^LEARY: Well/ 1 tell you, I like alcohol. . 

The question 19, why didn'^t T mention alcohol as a gasoline ^substitute. In 
k way, I did,* in a tritky way; the Fischer-Tropsch technology; produces 
a methanol, but^you .are really .thinking of something from grains. 

If yoilN take a look' at the potentipal here, you can probably 
meet about six percent of your liquid requirements, if you were able to 
collect alljof the collectable garbage in the United States and bring it to 
gas. " , . " '* . 

. ^ - It is possible to make a sig^icant contribution but if I can 
distinguish between a strategic contributionTsuch as that we no^jr receive 
from Oil and coal and a tactical contribution, .^garbage'is purely on thed 
.tactical, side. " ^ ^ . - j\ 

Whsit you do with garbage is you find ways toxreduce, the cost 
offsetting rid of it. A lot of the cost is associatec^ with ikhd acquisitipn 
arid the. haul to the land. In New York City, for example,! probafcly to ; haul 
it to land and a landfill, it would cost $30 a ton. 



If you could get $lj3 a ton back in the form energy/, you 
' could Significantly reduce the net outlay of . the taxpayers of| New York. It 
would not make* it economic per se if you. had to pay for the garbage and 
pay for the haul but as an offset to the haul and to the land disposal, it 
does make a great deal of sense. '-^ 



I think we will see a lot of it and we are already seeing an 
enornious amount of interest in 'it under our experiments of one sort or 
another- with garbage conversions, picking up, all over the country, including 
one or two successful ones. / u . 

The economic concern, Wheelabrator-Prye for fexample, .hass. 
an outfit outside of Boston that is working and it appears to Have relatively 
attractive economics so I think we will see more, of that as tl^e taul anfd 
land' costs dictate. . ^ 

With regard to growing corps, and then producing alcohol *from 
*^hose, as close as I can figure, you are looking here on a Btu equivalent* 
with gasoline, for example, ^t about $2. Some would say $1.50. That is. 
without the tax; that is at the refinery arid a lot of it is being produced now. 
Let me say a \ord about that technology. 



^ Mankind has been involved in the conversion of; cereal grains- 
into alcohol for a good 15 to 20 years, maybe even longer, (laughter) so we 
know what the technology is. and we know what the costs are. There are- 
large distilleries all over this country, for example, using fairly adyancecl 
technology,/ / 

: It is not the sort of thing where you are going to have a radi- 

cal breakthrough, which will permit you to significantly reduce costSw 

The reason the farm belt is/very interested in this, why it 
is a very big item in Nebraska, is because tljey are burdened with surpluses 
and they would very much like to find a way to offlky" those surpluses. 

Let me ask you to thinlc about •this. You build a hig refin- 
ery and the surplus disappears r say as a result of famine in Russia. Faced 
with- crop failure elsewhere in the world, where does the wheat go? On . 
humanitarian grounds-, it does not go into the diiStilfery. Tt\goes out, in all 
likelihood, so you cannot look upon this as using surplus. You have to loofe 
upon this las dedicated acreage, dedicated for that purpose. 

' When you begin to. put together all of those economics, ypu 
will find that you really do not like what you find at the end of that rainbow. 
We can get methanol from coal for probably half the price of methanol from 
grain. If you look upon it^s a matter \of strategic contribution, we have ao 
enormous amount, of coal arid there is an enormous potential for the pro- 
duction of menathol. ; ^ . 

As a result of allfof the interest we are getting now, , this 
last yeari we spent some money in some investigation* to find out if there 
is some normal technol'ogy for ways to deal with the uncertainties of sur- 
plus. Unless something aonies on, that is not now foreseen.. I do not 
believe that , we will see a strategic contribution, although it is to be sure 
there can be a significant tactiaal contribution from the growing of grain 
for the production of alcohol. 

VOICE: ^g^Uld you enlighten us at all on some experiments 
in Louisiana /on geopressurized methane? 

: SECRETARY O^LEART: Texas. ^\ 

' » _ ■ "\ ■ ' 

. VOICE: I think it is Louisiana. ^ 

. ' • ' ■ 

SECRETARY O^LEARY: It is 30 miles outside of Houston.. 
When I was down there dedicating a well on a very.hot day in June^ they 
told me it was Texas., All around the Gulf thert are pods of hot water, 
lensmatic in shape of varying sizes, some small, some big, at fiepth, hot, 
briny and saturated with methane. ^ The oil people- have been running into 
those things for generations and they don^t like them. 

When I described natural gas prospects I spoke of natural, 
convention sources. As the price of methane has gone up we^ can now 
begin to talk about the occult -- unconventional natural gas. These depos- 
its clearly are there and clearly are laid in with natural gas and involve ' 
some very interesting problems. ' - 



t 

First of all is the temperature. You are dealing with 300 



degrees or thereaboutsft- Secondly, they are under very, very high -pressure. 
Third the well we are drilling in Texas isM6, 000, close to 17^0.00 feet and' 
costs $e million. You have to have a flow rate^ pf 40, OOd barrels a day to 
make -a well work. ■ " / "^ . . ■ - ^ " 

The first concern we nave,) and^^ we are not beginnihg to pro- 
duce that well, is at some ppint, well before 40,000 barrels a day, we 
will begin to poll that formation of the welK ^hat is a problem. It may 
be that we can lick that problem by niultipresdepletions. We aire, not 
really putting* that nruch of a pressure differential right at one point in the 
reservoir, .so we will try tViat. We will try gradually stepping up produc- 
tion to see 'what happens. " • 

The. second think you have, to do is you have to get rid". of 
■5 tohs df water for every, mcf, of gas^ very large' volumes^ of brimy water. 
Then th.ere is the shrimping^terest and oth^r commercial "fisherman do 
not want you to put such larg^ volumes into^the immediate onshore area 
or into the fishery area that you begin to' change the salinityi 

• .In ot;;der to get the Volumes of natural gas that you want, you 
run the risk of changing the s,alinity sp ypu are either going to have to take ^ 
it way out in the Gulf, ^and that is going to be expensive or 'reinject it into 
the formation.' ^ . . . 

> . ^ ' " . 

* In .the Long Beach, California, area, before the operators ^ 
begin to reinject sea water, they had a subsidence^ of 22 feet and you 
could do that in spades On one of, these pressurized things, pouring out .. ' 
these enormous .quantities of wat^r to get sfrategic quantities" of gas. . You 
have Jto take Jg^e tremendous volume of .thi^s geopre^surized water . out ^.nd 
you are going to "have * subsidence problems wherever it is produced. 

Finally there is the problem of "^volumes. In order to make 
one of these things^ work, /you have to have, behind that well, about three 
cubic miles of this^lensmatic struc*ture. It may be -that' there . is a lot of ' 
this stuff, but we are not at the point.. wH^re we are only' beginning to 
characterize the reserves or re'sourc^s, dowti' thete and we do not know 
whether ttiere are a lot &f three-mile deppsits or just Very few. * It is an 

extremely-Interesting possibility at the rhomept. 

' - ' ■* 

If you Jiad to put ^ number to it, 50/50 if it works, what a • 
bonanza. It could turn the natural 'gas situation in this country around. It 
could, begin to turn it around as early as ,1990. If it does not*work, it is' 
just another great .idea and right now; it is at that point very, very 
interesting, but unfortunately, the ..asse'rtion that this^ eyres the gas prob- 
lem was about 5|jyears early. ^ « . ' 

" . VOICE: 1 notice in your scenario /or 2050, you mentioned 

the fusion reactor and the solar but you did rmt make mention of the .breeder 
reactors^ Do you see a,ny, future at'kll for the breeders, either technical' . 
or strategic? * ^ 

, ^SECRETARY O'LEARY: It depends entirely upon how people • 

feel about it. What you all think of breeders, ' but let me put the question 

in these terms. ' ^ ' 

. ^« ■ * . *■ ■■ " 

. If you had the Vote^ and your.- vote was yes, we* are going to ■ 

have them or no, we are not going to have them, how dpes. thi^ audience 
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vote? How many afie for,- yes, we are going to have the' breeders ? 

\ . (A show>- of hantJ^. ) . * ^ . , 

; SECRETARY 0;LEARY: An;^ how many :are for,, no, we ar? 
not going tp have tre^ders? v - , • 

Y show of hands.)' - 

^ S^RETARY O^L'EARY: I wouia^^% .tliat's unusual. You have , 
here probably a 60/40 ^plit in favor- of having breeders. .. The one* that I 
made With regard toHhe light water reactor, 'that is to say, xionventional • 
nuclear fission,, as we understand it today, really took into account thQ • 
point there.* We sure as hell are not going, to need breeders unless we V 
have light Water feactdrs in much larger numbers than v/^ can now -foresee. . 

' • < • ■ ' "-^ 

^ - Let me give you a little rundown, a^ little, nun^eric here, that 
r find of ^ great interest. When I was with the good ^EC, we made all. sorts 
of projections. We were saying in the year 2000, we will have 50 percent 
of our electrical energy produced by nuclear plants and .there will be 12o6.of 
those little devils kicking aro.und out there, 1200.' That esti^mate was made 
in 1973. ^ . \ . 

I woiild' say the DOE estimate -today, is 380'; my estimate is 
200. I have been rnuch^ more consistently right in making these, estimattes 
than anybody else in the business. For example, = jusi a few years ago, 
ther. ERD A, estimate ^as that by V85, -we would have 285 gigawatts of • nucl^sir 
generation by 1985. ' ^ . ; 

J To '85, at that time," my number was 110. My number is 
still liNfl. "^They now agree, sp here is. a forecast. My track record has 
been rej^pectable. I say that we are not going -to have, more than 200 plants. 

With that sort of situation, . you simply> have no sort of place 
-•for breed^s. I think there is no question about thie technology. ^-^If you 
will recallX the first power reactor we ever had^in this country,, as early as 
1952, was breed'er. \ , ^ ^ 

The French apparently can build them and we are almost as' • 
smart as the-^rench and could probably build one too, but J tell you, you' 
want to get into political problems, they are a lot of fun. I do not think 
we will do it; rydo not think we will see breed'e^s until there is an entirely 
different attitudey towards the whole fission business^;^ 

■ " ' ■ • \ 

Incidentally, I regard that as a |ra@edy. 'If you take a. look ^ 
at the environmental and social and health costs "bf^j coal versus nuclear, 
there is just no way coal can compete with nuclear. It is cheapep from 
the standpoint of the. envii:*onmental costs, probably one order of magnitude ■ 
less and from the standpoint of health costs, it appears that it is more on ' 
the order of two orders of magnitude or maybe'^'eyen more. • ^ 

j, • - • ■ 

The Amferice.n public does not like nuclear energy; wonien d^ 
not like them, particularly because they look upon "them as ah ^attack upon 
the genetic stock of civilization. They were caught up in concerns about 
half life. 

What I am^doncerned about are things like lead and cadmium 
but this half* life, that wiH^just go on poisoning you forever and forever, v 

O • \ ' On 

■ 



.Nevertheless this' country , is just turned off dn^nuclear power and I do not/-- 
expect to see it turn around for the remainder of f he century*; as long as- we 
can get away with; importing oil, we are not going/ to do it. It is a sad 
commentary.. : . ^ ^ ' .■* 

DR. ' ffTEWAltT: Asiy we have one other questiori, please?- 

V. • VOICE': MrT Secretary, . in-the early laSO's when President 

Kennedy instilled in 1;he .Anieric an jDublic a sense of urgency that ^ we. had to 
get on the moon witliin 10^ years, with a massiye inhux of governmental 
jtnorii^s, at one time, it was .estimated that we had 'over 50 percent of the 
PhD's in ^ this country and in bne way or, another working .in this administra- 
tion, • • . v^ ' " ■ , ' ' ■ r 

• - . ■ ■ • " * • . ' ■ . ' ■ ^ 

^ We .did, in fact, reach the nrioon in 10 years. My question 
is, why can't we instill that sense of urgency through the Administration to 
the public that we .need to develop alternative sources of epel^gy? It seems 
we are asking entrepreneurs in the private sector to guide us with small 
.incentives f;rom the government, monetary incentives,'- into the solar 'age, 

'Why can't the Administration instill a sense of urgency into 
the government, in 6ur legislators, to fund a decent program to guide us 
into a new era of energy?'. 

SECRETARY O'LEARY: . It depends, I guess, on what you 
think a decent program is* As I said earlier, the 1980 budget for solar 
wiir approach' a billion.^ The 1980, budget* for fission, principally on 
breeders, will approach a billion. The 19^0. budget for coal conversion 
will approach a. billion. The^ 1980 DTOget for conservation., will approach 
half a billion no, it will approach a billion because we hav^ things 
coming out. We are spe^nding $4 biljion and nobody begrudges that money. 

As a nation, we apparently are quite willing to spend enor- 
mous amounts of money on research but we are not willing to spend money 

on development. It is something, that really confuses me, I tell. you. 

i' ' * ■ ■ ' 

The point that I made earlier with Regard to coal comes from 
a bitter expei;'ience over this last year. I have spent untold hours trying to 
get the first three synthetic fuel from coal plants built, one for liquid, one 
for EL clean solid and one to produce natural gas. I tell you it feels to me 
sometimes that what I am doing is running niy 'head against the wall. 

The decisions keep bounc»g up and down to the President like 
a yoyo. It is not a matter of instilling or anything like that. I really 
quarrel with your hypothiesis. I would say that 60 percent of all- of' the . 
solar activity going 'foi'ward in the private sector today is going forward one 
way or another because of the money we are putting into it, principally the 
buys we are making, so we are really doing pur best tp try to get the money, 
out there. . ' • 

It i^ just that we have to decide that we have a^ problem. It 
is the point I was trying to make in the -jfirst h^lf hour that I spent with you. 
You go talk to the Congressmen as I do leveryday, during the Congress 
"season, and you find this repeated themei. This is' a ripo/f c'onspiracy by 
the oil industry. ^ » 



What you guys really ought to do, they say, is make the oil 
industries divest. There* i^ no. feeling tti^re is a'^real problem underneath 
this.. The papers ^JonU play a real problem. Well, the Pf^esident used 
the phrase, **the Moral Equivalent of War*' on April 20, 1977, he' was ridi- 
ci^led, but it is the moral equivalent of war. You can heap any amount of 
ridicule on mevyou"^ wish for the reiter'atiori' of that but thejre is just no ; 
feeling of urgency here and why should there be? The papers tell us we 
have a lot of oil. The gas tank tells' us that the price of gas j^st went • 
- down two cents; heating o^l, in real terms and tHis is a shocker is 
cheaper than it was in 1963. Gasoline is cheaper in real terms than it was 
in 1963. ' ' . : . 

V* • We. continue to keep price controls on both oil and gas. Now 

why should anybody take this ^ aeHously ?^ So I do not know what you do. As 
I say, that is the crucial problem. Ho\y do you get you, you and you 
thinking about this and knowledgeable enough about it so that you can make 
up your mind, yes, tiiere is. a problem? 

It is ^ problem, a hell of a problem. It is a problem that 
unless we dead with it more effectively, weWe ruined this country. How 
do you get that v^brd — well, goodnight to you. 

(Applause. ) 

DR. STEWART:*^ Thank you. Secretary b'Leary, for this 
most informative presentation. You set the stage for a national'^conference. 
I know you ar? anxious to leave but we do have a few housekeeping 
remarks. 

■ . -i * (Whereupon, the opening session concluded, at 8:25 p.m.) 
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_ ASSISTANT SECRETARY CLUSEN:^ T)iank you very much. ' 

.1 think you can tell from the description of my. responsibilities at the 
Department of Energy why ! am glad to be here to da this, because this ' 
is certainly the kind of conference in which the joint aims of ener,gf"and 
the environment aire joined.' ^ . . 

In adcfifion to that, of course,. I could never'resist the. -' ' 
opportunity to say even a few words at any conference which espouses 
public awareness of public issues, given the fact that. I have been a life^ 
time advocate of exactly that. . " , . 

I think, since I had no part in .the planning of this confer 
ence, I can also congratulate another part of the Department of "T:nergy fbr 
its foresightedness in putting together exactly thfe^. factors which must^be " ^ 
joined in any kind of balanced decision-making on energy issues, and 
hope that you make the most of the time yoii have here together, /I axii. , 
sure you will. * ' / / 

■.■ ■ . \ . ^' .. . ■■ - : : V'-' 

But nipst of all, I am glad to be here because I Would /no /' 
way f^esist the invitation to address the next speaker/ ' I know fi'omrthe^ 
things he .has said and done that we/' share common vi(e^ys: The J belief 
we can have both a clean environment and an' adequate supply ^ of' energy; 
a belief -that balance is the key, - that people do not want ^ to turn}; back the 
clock to the wasteful times of the past decade. ')]] j \ 

^ Our speaker *has not 6nly articulated these ideas, but^e has 
proven them in the hard realm of politics,- of ogernment, , an.d of emMov- 
ment himself. He has a |,gtrong' belief.. that- the quality of life should 
and will not be sacrificed to economic development, ^ 

^ He served two consecutive, terjns as^ jthe: Gov0rri6r of the* 
State of Idaho following a career in the State Senate in IdalK). jHe was, 
at the time h^ was nominated to the. cabinet, the Chai^ari. of the* TsfationalJ 
Governors' Conference in 1976. But, I think^ he is perS^ps i remembered 
most of all as a strong' advocate of the l^slation whi6h' put five l^ivers in : 
Idaho into thfe National Wild and Scenic ^ Rivers Acf. ' " - i'-i^' ' '\ . * 

' ^ ■ ■■ \ ' • ■ ^Z'-' \ • .:..:\\, ■ '^"^ 

I would like to quote to you a couple of thing's, tje sai;i :dt . - 
that 5time and since. He was strongly opposed on that particular point in 
parts of Idaho because there was ffome feeling that there were to6.' many 
wild rivers in part of the system already and that no 'more- could be .. \ 
afforded. ; — " . » , ' ' 

■ • . • . ■ . ..■ ■ . ■ ■ r\^ \:\ W^L}.^^'r- 

In fact, his opponents said,^^-'WQ cannot afiford to is acr if ice 
any more,|I^o which the Secretary replied, *'^e' shoUld b'6 sb fd 
in- other a^5s^ as :^ell. To preservers not to sacrifice or destroy.'! / 
, . . . '.'r'. ■ '''' • ^-''i-t.' \ " " 

* ,And then shortly, before ,lxe was sworn iij, he nia^ef clear '\ 
where he stands by saying, "W^e have ^o make a Iping, -but i:fte 
a living we have tj) have a livir\g that is worthwhile." z' ' / . : 



■53' 
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•About a month ago it was my priy.jt.lege • to. appear on the 
same panel .with him at a conference in Memphis. His direct and 
unequivocal'answers to some very difficult questions, particularly in the 
realm of water resources, earned him the respect of the audience and 
the paneliQts^as well/ . ^ . ^ 

■ ' , " ,•»•,' 

, -Therefore, it is a particular pleasure fo^* me to introduce 
to you the Hon oi^ able Cecil Andrus, Secretary of the Departbient of » 
Interior. . ' " • ) 

(Applauise. ) ' ^ y ' 



SECRETARY ANDpUS: Thank you very much, Ruth. Good 
morning, ladies and gentlem^.^ * 

Now that you. have puiled the environmental hat right down ' 
around my ears for me, Ruth, I will try to achieve some of the balance 
that you spoke of; I, too, would like to offer my congratulations to the ■ r 
co-sponsors of this conference. I concur with what was said earlier, that 
this group--and particularly the educational portion of this group--could 
well be the glue that binds together the diverse/ beliefs, needs, desires of 
the people of ^America as we move towards this critical balance. 

Gene, .1 would like to say that I knew we had . something in / 
common. I find out in your introduction that you received your education 
fr om Georgia institutions. Well, I would say to you that I, too, am 
receiving some of my education from Georgia institutions. (Laughter.) 

I am pleased that you are h^re. . The Department of Energy, 
under Jim Schlesinger^s guidance and the outstanding individuals that he has 
oh his team, are to be congratulated for their desire to. bring about solutions 
to these problems. 



• . Jim Schlesinger is very knowledgeable iri many fields. At a 

cabinet meeting yesterday morning, Jim was talking about one of his children. 
He mentioned that he and Mrs. Schlesinge^ are looking at universities and 
.colleges. I said, V'Wgll, Jim, what doeslhe desire to study?" Jim told me 
that he would really like to see her at a^nd grant college where resources 
would be available to hereto further her education in the environment, energy, 
and other such subjectis. 

rsa^,o"Did you by chance take a look at the University of 
Idahp? There is a\land grant college that can offer a great deal." He said. 

Yes, we did, ' but wte found that out there all they have are football players 
and girls with bad. reputations." 

; . I said, "Jim, it is funny you would menti on that. My wife 

graduated from the University of Idaho.' ■ (Laughter.) He said, "Well, ^hat 
,position did she play?" (Laughter.) So, he is swift and able, as you will 
see tomorrow when he speaks^ to you. » . 

In my introduction and other comments that have been made 
here this morning, we again have referred to this balance, and . any time 
that^you talk about energy, education, environnient at a business and labor 
conference, we;have to addresis the balance -situation. 

The problems we face can be brought into focus by considering 
what is happening at the very time of our meeting, and what will happen in 
the immediate future. -'r^ 

For example, from this moment until I fi/iish my comments 
this aiorning, some 5,000 new babies will conne into the world. By the 
time 'that I reach retirement age at about the end of the century, there will 
be somewhere around 8 billion peppl^, roughly double our today^s population, 
ia the world. ^ • • . * \ 

During my lifetime- -sometimes I feel lengthy' lifetime and 
other times relatively short ljetime--the .U. S. population has increased from 



about. 125 million people to more than 220 million. 

. * ' ' . 
I don't come to you this morning to discuss with you popula-^ / 
tion growth or birth control. That is really outside of my field.^ But - 
these staggering world population figures indicate^the tremendous challenges 
that we face in trying to meet the employment and* the material needs of 
nearly 4 billion additional people in the world, 

',,»>•■. 

What I want to address this morning is how we go' about 
answering this challenge of an expanding population in a finite world, where" 
the outer edges of our frontiers have already been reached. . Some clues to 
our future and .what we will have to do^ can be found .it we will look at our 
past. ' ' 

To a large degree, ' the rapid economic growth of the United, 
States was Achieved at a very high 9ost to the environment of America^ 
When we Americans ""used up the resources in one place, or one place 
became too crowded, we just went over the hill to virgin* territory and 
started again. . . ^ ' ^ . ' 

There were a few voices in the wilderness who warned that 
we were unnecessarily degrading the land, that we were* killing too much of 
the 'wildlife or depleting the resources, but our country was really about one 
century old before the first token efforts at conservation were undertaken by 
the Federal Government and by the public entities throughout America. 

In the past decade, however, we ' have indeed made some very 
rapid progress. As we approached the Bipentennlal, there was a consensus 
in America that we had and I will use my phrase again, Ruth -r /'that we 
had to make a living, but after we had ' accomplished that we had to ixave ^ 
life that was worth living. v \ , 

/Now, ours is the first generation to face this issue squaVely 
President Carter is the first President willing to m'eet these -ciifficult issues- 
head-on. Economically -and environmentally, the President and' I are'-pay- • 
as-ybu-go people^ We want a balanced budget so that the costs'^for tl^e \ 
benefits and services of today are not transferred ,on to future generations. 

• We want a b.alanced program of resource development, conser- 
vation, and reclamations so that the environmental costs of material goods 
and the energy we consume today are not left for us or our children to ' 
pay in the future. We want to leave a little something in the way of 
resources and in the way of options for the future. ' - 

I don't think any of us have an ego so great that we truly 
believe that we have to -make all of the decisions for the next hundred • ' 
years. Our greed today could sentence future generations to poverty! and . ' 
we reject the imposing of that legacy upon future- generations. A 

• The Surface Mining Act, the' law that was passefd in 19^7 7, i. is , 
a good example of the commitment to pay as we go. We siniply want jto bp 
sure that when coal is removed, the surface of the land is replace i5.d and - 
repaired so that that same land will be available for another useij. In lother 
words, instead of the way we have done it is past years in many places, 
tbe strip mining should be a temporary use of that land. 

■ /: ^ . ^6 ■ ■ 33 . ■'■ / - "C 



-Keep in mind what I said in the opening, that, there are no 
neW frohtijers to move into. We know where Ve are today. At the same 
,time that we are recognizing that these types of operations should be . 
temporary uses, we have accelerated our efforts to repair the damage done 
in -the past by those miners who perhaps did hot think of or realize the 
legacy that they were leaving. ■ 

. : Are these things inflationary? Does this impair our'^bility^ 
to produce energy? They are good questions, questions that have to be 
answered, questions that you will address here in your conference, 

^ It is inflationary only in the sense .that today we are paying 

the full cost of .surface mining of coal rather than ignoring part of that price 
The cost of coal 'today is relatively higher because it was riot fully paid for 
in the pstet. There is no contradictioi^ between the Carter administration 
determination to increase the use of coal in America anc^, pur 'determination 
to see that it 'is mined- with the least" environmental impacts. 
■; ^ ; ^ ■ ~ ■ \, . / ^ ^ 

I. believe that competently managed companies using modern 
technology can mine coal ^nd reclaim the. land, and make a profit. Ladies 
and geatlemen,- they are doing it. • ' 

■. ' ■■ ■ \ 

I beAieve that the. commitment to environmental protection, 
whether for coal, petroleum, of other uses of the natural resources, will 
mean, more jobs in the labor market, rather* than fewer. There will be 
additional jobs for thfese.' people out there reclaiming the land and tho'se 
'people manufacturing the- equipi^e^^t necessary to protect the quality of the 
environment. v V ^ :> 



^ . j^. It .will hieajirmbre j^ "in the long run because rather than 
T lfe.^ving behind a^de&<|>^ate path of ^d^^ reclamation will leave behind 

.area3 whjLchv^^iU additional uses in the future for 

"efijdnomicl enterpffses, j^6^ the regeneration of :Tiattir^ 

ar%as, fi^hL and wildlife {halofim^^ Watershed protection, and others. 

■ . Now, I hav^e usej^ the coal mining sitiiation as an example 

' ' her e'.. W our natural resources and the. cost 

^'.of . dsiJig'themt versus fhe cos^ of abiisihg them, and each one can be com- 
^ puted/^ dollars W 

' / ' y > 'One /point \vhi/l|| h^^ me is the dot that when we 

. diactisfl" issues invblving. enGrgy, jbl^s, envfiropment, and all other things 
/ that you ^^a^^^ human tendene* to categorize 

■ \pBt>ple. and to- jj^larize peoi^^^^^ is an "environirentalist. " 

Another person is Another is a consumer 
^ advocate, \^ and so on^^^^ Well, we tend to think of 

ourselveS'jas being' one of v'the^^^ the good guys or the bad guys. 

^.ell, \^ submit that, all of ^Xs^^sJl of ' us ;in America are consumers, all of 
. : u^ . ar^ devel^^^ you' scratch deep %nough, have some 

■ 'ehvirij^nmexitalist in^^^'o makieup, / 

The' Sii^lf- proclaimed environmentalists frequently use and 
^ eh4py the . b,ehef its of pur. industrial*^ sodiety . a great deal more than they 
' would like.' to adniit^^^ world, we must have high tech- . 

. nology to lielp uj^' achieve , our; eh gpals, but keep in mind that 

, the union worker^V the^ busine;3sm those developers, who must have 



natural resources for their very bread and butter, usually are the ones " 
who enjoy hunting, fishing, or taking the-family out on a camping trip into 
the great outdoors. . ' > 

Likewise, who among us in this room is not a consumer? 
Who among us is not concerned about rising prices for the items that we 
want and need T^e most? We can raise the • level of debate over energy and 
natural resource issues considerably, if we can encourage people to under- 
stand the many hats that each of us wears." / 

There was one school of thought a few years back "that the 
public environmental awareness of the early 1970's would quickly run its 
course and there would he a backlash against environmental protection by 
the end of this decade. That has not happened, and I submit to you that 
it is not going to happen in the 349 days that are left in the decade of the 
seventies. Inflation or not, recent opinion polls confirm what m^ travels 
around America these past two years. have led me to believe. Americans 
and I\nean the white collar, the blue collar worker, the T-shirt wear^ 
all of tKe^ are deeply concerned about conservation and environmental^ 
protectic 
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They want to be sure that there are enoHigh jobs. , They want 
the en^gy that we need. They want the raw materials that are necessary 
for a higher standard of living. They are deeply concerned about inflation. 

They would like to bring back^some, but only some of the 
^aspects of the good old days. One part of the good old days, which I 
believe most Americans today reject, and it is clearly reflected in the 
polls, is. the philosophy that the best way to produce energy and the best , 
way to extract natural re^urces is always the cheapest way. Not so. They 
recognize that there is a price tag on those comftiodities I mentioned earlier. 

People are beginning to realize that what once seemed free 
is not free. In fact, it never was. Clean air in an industrial society is 
not free. Clean water in a heavily populated area is not free. Gtood hunt- 
ing and fishing or other enjoyable outdoor recreational aspects, by no means 
are free. What w4 are- attempting to do at the Department of the Interior 
is to increase the production of energy, of timber and other resources from 
the public lar\ds, while taking adequate\steps to maintain the quality of the 
environment. . ■ ' 

t ^ . ^ *' 

We are trying to strike that balance that everybody talks 
about, between extracting those resources that are needed by our society 
and preserving those resources essential for the good health of the natural 
world in America. 

Interior is not the only place where we have to look for that 
balance. It is not the only place that has a responsibility for this, but it 
probably is the place where we have more impact in government, because we 
aire charged with the responsibility of thestewardship of thoae millions and 
millions of acres of your real estate. • 
* ■ ' . ■ ■ 

; I sometimes kid Mike Blumenthal, our Secretary of the 

Treasury. , I say to Mike, 'You keep the books, on a daily basis, but we 
over in Interior really have the wealth. We have responsibility for much 
of the Wealth of America because the Department of interior has jurisdiction 



over the leasing of the Outer Continental Shelf for oil and gas, onshore oil 
and gas leasing, hard rock minerals, timber resources and other natural 
resources on and under the Federal lands. ' ; 

. . * . ■ '■" ■ • . 

Now, let's look at another example. Let's look quickly at • 
Alaska as an example of the clash between the need for development and 
the need for conservation.. This may^ seem strange, since Alaska does 
have^^so very few people living up there. But recently that north country 
has become the focus of our most ambitious and most successful effort to 
reconcile the apparent conflict and I say apparent cofjflict between 
protecting our environment and making the resources available for the 
economic needs of the people that live there and the people in the Lower 48. 

Acting under a directive of the 1971 Alaskan Native Claim' 
Settlement Act, this administration recommended to the Congress the estab- 
lishment of 92 1/2 million acres of new national park, wildlife refuge, 
national forest, and wild river areas. 

Whet? the Congress was unable to complete the action before 
it adjourned, we in the administration moved to protect that land through a 
combination of national monument proclamations by the President and admin- 
istrative withdrawals by myself. 

. Choosing the areas to be protected was, ladies and gentlemen, 

an immerise^j^ of the most difficult decisions I have ever made. ' 

For one thing, in Alaska, the* spectacular is mundane. Places that would 
long ago have been brought into the national park system, if they were in 
the Lower 48, .are simply average up there. So, we knew that only the ' 
crown jewels of that area could be protected. This meant those few areas 
that were the richest in wildlife habitat, the^ highest and most spectacular 
of the mountains, or th^ more important of the scientific sites. 

At the same time we know that' Alaska is a vast storehouse of 
petroleum and minerals which our nation needs now and will need in the 
future. The problem was the same old one: How do you balance the 
interests in a way that you recognize both without tipping the scales too far * 
one way or the other ? - ' 

■1 ■ . 

We also realized that the wild lands themselves probably 
will be one of the staters greatest assets long after the last lump of ore 
fias been extracted. Americans will still be going to that state to enjoy ' 
the wild places, to hunt,- fish, see the animals, breathe the clean air. 
Tourism is destined to be one of the premier industries 
Alaska. > • 

Last year, ^hey brought in, through tourism, more than 
$.150 million to their economy. Eventually more than two- thirds of Alaskans 
375 million acres will be available for development. The. state is receiving 
104 million acres, the Alaska natives are receiving 44 million acres to 
settle their aboriginal claims, apd more than 100 million acres of federal 
land will be available, under BLM for use in development in the Multiple Use 
Agreement. 

Now, how did we draw the lines on the map?^"We used a 
computerized resource inventory prepared by the state of Alaska to locate 
the highest resource areas up there. Then, we carefully drew, our boundaries 
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to exclude 90 percent of the high potential oil and gag areas and 70 percent 
of the high potential hard rock mineral areas, and we excluded the more 
than 358 million acres offshore from protective covenances. 

As America's need increases, Alaska's nonrenewable resources 
will be available, and equally, so will Alaska's renewable resources. The 
fish and game up there attract many visitors, but commercial fishing 
just the commercial aspect of fishing, disregarding the sport fishing in 
Alaska is still their biggest nongovernment employe^, and it looks like 
it can only' grow. 

o 

But Alaska's^ very rich ocean fisheries are dependent upon the 
source of clean water that flows from the wild lands of the interior of that 
state.- To destroy the water quality is to destroy the fishing industry. 
Indiscriminate action in some of those watersheds can either destroy the 
water^ quality or destroy that balance in the spawning beds, that we must 
protect to protect one industry. 

_ i 

4t is not going to do us any good to exchange one industry for 
another. In Alaska, we have the unprecedented opportunity to plan how to 
best develop and how to best conserve the vital resources of a farge area 
with complete ecosystems and that have relatively little intrusion by man. 

We do not have to make i^he same costly mistakes up there that 
we made in the lower 48. Our plan will provide the opportunity to use 
Alaska's, energy and minerals without abusing its greatest scenic beauty or\ 
its magnificent wildlife. * ' : ^ 

Ladies 'and gentlemen, in pouring over the long and intensive 
studies of Alaiska, I have become convinced that- we, the American people, 
can make intelligent decisions regarding our natural resource development. 
We have done it. We just must do more of it. ^ ^ 

We do not have to be the dumb victims, if you will, of 
random actions by economic interests or by uncoordinated federal actions. 
We have the unique situation in Alaska where one federal governmental 
agency and that is basically our agency. Interior was in charge of % 
proposing the federal land policy. 

Whether you agree or whether you disagree with that proposal, 
we laid out a plan for all to 'see and all to debate. 

This is the way our government should operate: decisions 
openly arrived at and publicly debated, and then implemented by the elected 
officials "responsible to the people. . ' , 

I would hope that we can expand the process to encompass 
natural resource policies not just for one state, but all acros^. America. 

In conclusion, I might express my congratulations . to, the 
parents of those 5, 000 plus babies which have been born since I began 
speaking. I would like to say that I am confident that we can meet the 
challenge of providing the energy that those people will need, but we can do 
this if we will pay the full price of it as we go and not cut corners by * 
leaving environmental damage as a debt for future generations to pay off. 
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in all our decisions at the Interior Department and Alaska 
isi a good exariaple we have tried to achieve a balance between the amount 
of resource development needed for economic prosperity and the amount of 
conservation essential for the environmental good health of the world. 

1 / . With your help, we can expand that dialogue and we- can make 
informed decisions on our .future. You\ might say that all of us are in the 
same lifeboat together. If a major lead develops in the economic end of. the 
b(^at or in^the environmental end of the boat/ we could sink together. With a 
lit^tle bit of cooperation, some organization, and a great deal of har.d_work by 
the, people that are represented in this audience today, we won't sink. We ^ 
wili be doing our best to prevent any leaks from occurring, but if a leak 
shoiild occur^ we are still in a.pojntion where we can fix it. We can 
bail out the bgat, patch it up, apd continue to paddle confidently into the 
21st century, but the choice ip^urs and we must make that decision before 
the end of the decade of the "Seventies. < 

Thank you very much. 

(Applause. ) 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARYNIIUGHES: Thank you, Btll, It is 
good to- see all of you again, and some ^additional people besides/ We are 
m^ost gratified at/th^ interest in our conference.. We^attritriite your interest, 
at least Mn part, to th6 subject matter, anti regard it as a good omen for our 
energy future. \ ^ ^ 

' > We 3lso, though, attribute it toVthe presence' of individuals 
like- our speaker at this luncheon. We are mdst .fortunate to have with us ' 
Governor Julian M. Carroll of the Commonwealth' of Kentucky. 

Some of us -have no shame^ or at leVst' have reduced shame 
.accumulated over the years of a profession. I h^^^S^e, on various occasions,* 
said I didn»t really mind being trailed a bureaucrat if you smiled just a 
little bit when you say it. ^ ^ " ^ ^ ' ' , > 

>-v' • • . • • ' . . • ^ ' " • 

Governor Carroll tells me 'that he. really doesn't mind being 
referred to as. a politician, '^nd 1 think that iS understandable. I have heard 
politicians described statesmen -with some .accomplishments to their 
credit./and the Governor' has those, a great many , of them. "' 

I won't try and ^address all of them <ajt this pointy but let me 
just enumerate a few that perhaps are imp6rtanj for the purposes of this 
particular session. . ' - 

, ^ / ■ ' * ' . 

^"^^^1 * He has built an otitstanding reqbrd of competent,- compassion- 
ate, aftd .1 think statesmanlike service in .t^he state gf Kentucky, He' has 
served five consecutive ,terms in the Kentucky House' before being elected 
Lieutenant Governor in 1972. He was, incidentally, . Speaker of that House, 

. ' When he became GtoVernor in* 1974; it markfed the first time 
that a Kentucky Chief Executive also had. presided over both.Ibuses' of ^the ' 
State's Gener^al/Assembly. Quite an accomplishment./ . 

> He has been elected to all or almost all his offices by a very 
wide margin, I think 63 percent in ihe gubernatofiar election, and a lot of 
Presidents would like that kind of a^ margin in the natironal government. ^ 

Last August he. was elected Chairman of the;National Gover- 
nors' Association; the first Kentucky governor to have'tJiat oppo;rtunity and 
honor, and from jour perspective in the Department- of Energy, we have 
enjoyed a special relationship with him since our begipning because of his 
service as Chairman of the National Governors' Association's Natural 
Resources and Environmental Management Committee, two terms on that ^ ' 
committee. 

There are some pther things that I think would be of particular 
interest to this group. As Governor, he has been energetic 'k.nd successful, 
with respect to raising the status of public education in the state of Kentucky. 

. .. . . ■ ' 

* . ■ 

. When he took office as Governor, the state was tied for last 
place in its per-pupil spending and was 46th in average teacher salaries. 
Uncjer his current budget, it is expected that Kentucky wfll^be well- up in the 
middle reaches of the array of states in both of those respects. 

Average teacher salaries in Kentucky are expecte^tb exceed' 
the average of Kentucky's eight surrdunding states by the time the next 



fiscal year, a goal that really represents . quite an achievement and reflects 
the energy, with which he has pursued educational matters. 

. ' He also has served on the N^ati^nal Committee for the support 
pf Public Schools for a period of eight yearSup. until he was elected Lieuten- 
ant jGlovernor. He has been a trustee of Paducah Junior College, again up 
until he was elected Governor, and, in general, has served the cause of 
Education. He Has beeh an instructor in the community college system, as 
,are some at least of you people. - ^ 

So, for. all those reasons and some that there was not an 
opportunity to mention, I am very pleased and we are very honored to -present 
to you Governor Julian. Carroll of Kentucky, who is also President of the 
National Governors' Association. \ ■ ' ^ , 

. ■ • ■ . \ ' 

Governor Carroll. ' ^ 

(Applause.) * ^ ^ \ 

^ GOV ERN'QR CARROLL: Thanlc (you so very much. Secretary 
Hughes. Ladies and gentlemen, indeed I am "honored to have the opportunity 
to come and visit with you in what we consider to be an. extremely impor- 
tant conference. 

Shortly after the enactment of the new energy bill in Congress, 
I was - talking one day to Dr. Schlesingerl ahd we both agreed that our 
major prpblem was in front of us in spite ofNhe fact that we "had jiist made 
history in the United States Congress, particularly history within the past. 
' thr^ee decades- in which the' Congress hasK enacted legislation that they had . 
been trying to' agree on for more than 30 years. 

One of the particular areas that had deeply concerned us ^was ' 
the matter of preparing ourselves^cfor those individuals that we must have to 
support the increased need for domestic production of energy in America. 

, ' ' / ' ' . * ' ■ ■ ' . ■ . 

We talk a great deal sibout the fact that we want to become- , - 

independent of foreign countries, g.nd yet very little is said about our .need to 

provide the expertise, knoVvhow, that we must have in order to achieve that 

production here in the American states. ■ ^ 

The other area that we talk about, that is now scheduled -for 
the Governors' winter meeting in late February, is the implementation of 
our. national energy policy at the state legislatures that are now in session 
throughout the country, and we will deal with that 'as one of the m^jor topics 
of the National Governors' Association winter meeting heire in late February. • 
We would invite you to come and share in the observation of that^forum 
iDecause wfe f^el like you would find it most interesting. .y. , * ^ . 

' ■ \, This afternoon I want to spend 'my time in two basic* ^subject 

areas, trwant to let dominate my remarks the*^very subject I am sure that 
'Vou would-be most interested in, and that might be called energy education 
and what we might do, to prepare ourselves for the workforce necessary to 
carry but' increased energy production. 

Bjut before I get to that,.- I want to take a few minutes, to' speal^ . 
■more generally about public supp6rt for education. I. really think that' those 
of us in public' office ought' to speak more often about , the major problem 



confronting most of our states, if nJ^ all of bur states, in' the area of finah- 
ciial support for education, v^^^^^ 

Unfortunately,, education is, not like the matter of failing to - 
• pay your light b;^ll. If 'you fail to pay your electric or your gas or your 

water bill, you wake up someday and turn on' the faucet, and no water; or 
, you flip the switch and no lights; or you furn the faucet and no gas* 

/ ' But we have no such simple measurement of our deficiencies 

in education. We 'suffer for decades of our failure to properly educate each 
of our generations, and thus it is a little more difficult for us to relate to 
the American constituency that pay the bills when we talk about something 
called quality education. 

— They understand when their lights are turned off or their 
.water is turned, off or their gas turned off, but it is a little more difficult " 
for them to fully appreciate why it is that little Johnny can!t find a job or 
why it is maybe that he doesn't read or write even very well sometimes. 

That is the closest, I guess, you can really bring' it to home 
when it directly involves a member of the household. Then they understand 
it. But you donH really bring all the problems of education again so sttpply 
before ^the constituency that supports education. That is the American tax- ** 
payer. 

r ■ . • ■ ■ , ■ . 

I^rK^tucky, we have not had a local referendum to support ; 
increased fundingsfor| education to' pass for four . years. :'They have been 
consistently defeat^ by the taxpayers throughout oup state in every commun- 
ity, community after community. Even at times , when they are identified' for 
a particular new ischool^ building in a community, and the- voters have voted 
no. 

I think it is extremely important, as* part of the process that 
you and I . have to face,- that we recognize that there has torbe solne reason ' 
for the lack of public support for improved or incr^eased funding for education. 

W-e can spend a lot of time on it this afternoon, but I think^ it^ 
goes without saying that we^ are caught, along with everybody else, with the 
present mania for cutting government spending generally, a move which in 
many respects is well-founded in some areas where we have had excessive 
spending beyond sometimes our own ability to spend or even beyond some- 
times. t^e very need -for such expenditures. But education will suffer just 
like, e^ry other segment of society* will . suffer as a result of that new. Ameri- 
can movement called Proposition 13. • • - ^ . 

In my. own. state, for example, at. the moment our general 
assembly in session more than likely, will put. an upper lid on local property ' 
taxes, trying to- keep them from escalating as fast as they are 'presently 
escalating, and I can fully undersctand and appreciate' >^y local legislators 
don't want io go home and face their constituency whcrare paying ' larger ' 
proj^erty tax bills than they ^ave paid in the past. 

" " • ■ ^ ■ . ■ ■ 1^ ' .■ ■ ' " . * . . * ■ 

. • You know, that is what, stated all the problems in California 
were, enornious property tax bills that people were having to pay. So, one 
^ understands that. But on the other side of the. ledger, one must also' under- 
^^tand that*'' those dollars not collected will not bB spent improving education; 



again something that we probaLbly won't, nieasure in- this decade. It will be V . 
another decade .or two' dow;n the road before we get'arpuErd to measuring it • 
and fully -appreciating what^.we failed tp^or • ' v ' J; ; 

So, I s^^^to' you' qmte that a responsibility which 1 

have as an elected; publip^ official; but o'pe^ which you have, too* as an educa- 
tor, as a worker, as -Oj citizen is to help us achieve better appreication, . 
confidenc-e 'in 'the /educational systiem and its hesds if we are ever able to: 
raise ourself, as- one- rxiight sayi by our., own bootstraps, • . 

...We can , never 'achieve increased productivity, improvenient in 
bur 'gross national product,, we can 'never achieve full employment, gf'eater V 
resources for: better r^reational facilities within the family and its environs 
withput a good ' educational prbgram, 

y^-' ■ ■ . • - ' ■ .. • 

*«■'• ■ : ^ ' . ■ ■ - . r; ■ . ••. . 

. . ' . That.ig what we have got to tell the American public in one ^ >.. 
way or the other. ' So, let's get oh w:ith it. Why must we have dollars to . -^ 
educate? I guess one; of the faults of . this generation is that we'have so .. ' 
oversimplified seemingly'^ everything that -we do that the A meric 9.1^ public . 

expects to push a button somewhere and get- an Answer. • " / , 

■ •• ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ '■" 

• I guess I com^Vas close to losing my own cool recently in a 
massive flood :that*we had in/our state capital, when .yre had s.^.nt ;the Natiohai 
tSuard to move people's furniture out of their house, p.nly^.to have; one . ^ 
occasion reported to' me where a cPuple .of big, brawny boys sat on . the froilt 
porch and watch:ed* the National Guard move their niotherls furniture out of - 
the ^ouse, . ' , ' " '■• \. .'. ' . - , ■ ■ ' / / ^ 

.. But that is how far we have come in government these day.s^. 
We have told -the American public when 1 say ^Ve,/^ 1. am talking .about 
we politicians have told the : American* public, ^*Don't;;worry,- we Can do it 
for. you. /We .will serve you to the point tha^t the American public generally 
thinks that all answ,e#is to all questions is a %iattt$r of letting governrhent 
do.it, : '\' ■ ■ ^ ■■:■'/■■'■' ■ 

We ppliticianS' are at. faulj; in telling t^ 
for year^ now, but we are finally havingb to say tc^^ them now, in- a time of ) 
inflationary^ spending, in a time of scarcity qf Vdollars, in' a tirne of expan- 
sion of government services/ "We*, dpn'tvhave the mPney tO' do it now.« 

So^ what, w^ have doner is spread our priorities so thin, we 
are doing a lit^tle bit of everything 'and not much good ai any one particular 
thiqg, ' particularly in the area of education, 

r don't know of any one single field of productivity that relates 
itself .^o directly to ghe gross national fproduct, that is so important to\ar 
,the American public as . is preparing ourselves for self-sufficiency in ener 
in America. . ' ^ 

I want to break dpwn for us very quickly three particular ar^as 
where we have got to concern ourselves. One, we might call production, the 
simp!^e act of gping out and extracting the mineral from the ground and pro- 
ducing it,/ getting it within the marketplace, in its raw form, in some order, 
an area ir^ which we need a substantial increased number of individuals* 

In the process of doing that, there is that concern for, and the 
law protects, the environment within which that is done to the extent that we 
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.have, td watch bur wa^er, ^ our air resources, and our land resour- 

ces. So, that is ;anotiier whole major field of environmental ^edijLcatloh to - . 

ourselves if we are to prepare for this major effort 
that -IS " riow^ us i ' ""'"'^ v">, ^' 

/ , '^T^ere is a, third one that is easily overlooked if. v^e are not-; ' 
careful, and thkt is what might be classMed as administrative education, 
•that whole' area where we have to prpvide expertise in the form of lawyers, 
.planners, designers, architects of one kind or another, engineers of Orie 
• kind* or 'another, that are involved in the administrative process of . achieving^ 
the legal authority to go oiit and. extract the. mineral in the first place.> \ 

.V ^ Jn other words, we have got a whole new mass of informing,, 

of educating, of providing experience, to now, a group of individuals that .' - 
.gets us to the point of pr6duction. i^roductibn doesn't come first; production 
is second. ' , - ^ , 

•/ -First is the authority by what is generally classified a permit, 

to go out and perform an act, and that whole field of permitting now require 
every expertise known to man. Everyone you can possibly conceive of is 
involved now in the administrative process of permitting. 

' Now, dori»,t misunderstand me. *I.am not only talking about 

from within government; L am talking about outside government. J am 
talking about individuals whQ have professional know-how, that will be' 
either on the payroll of a major business corporation or be in a c°onsulting 
business on the side that will perform the service for the entity that is to 
perform the production, and to a great respect, the counterbalancing check- 
ing system inyolved in the governmental activity; be it the Federal Govern- . 
merit or the State Government, City or County Governments, the whole 
administrative body of processing the necessary bureaucratic paperwork. to 
get us to the point where we finally now start producing. 

■ Now we are at a point where we, in the production end^ need 
engineers. We need all kind of engineering specialties and hydrologists. 
We need chemists. We need operators for all the major equipment. We 
need safety analysts. . And, of course, in'the whole process then of protect- 
ing the environment itself, again you duplicate a number of those profess- 
ions, bu#>you get involved again in the new fields of environmental education, 
that involve particular expertise and measurement standards that are some- . 
what new, to a great extent, to the educational community. . : • 

Are we prepared to do it within our educational system? To 
a great 'fextent, ^our educational system is attuned to examining the 'modern 
day needs of any particular society and trying to respond to that society 
sufficiently to educate thpse that are going back in the society and then per- 
forming, tne task of an/ particular decade. 

But I say to you that sor{ of osmosis process over maybe a . 
ten-year period is going to be too long. We need the people we. .are talking 
about yesterday. We needed them, last week and. last month, and: we needed^ 
them last year. 

In the Kentucky State Government, for example,"^ I have provi- 
ded three increments for our new safety analysts in the past year because 
I can't hire them at the salaries we started with. So, we ^increased it 




ag^n;and still -:eoUldn^t. hir.€t^ them. So, we increased it again, for the^ 
:ihird'.timie: w^ Industry is still, hiring them out from under us* 

s.d.rfast thai we ar^ having to tak^ a ^ok at* ihcr easing it the fourth time, * 

Obviously^ there is a great competition in the marketplace for 
eriergy-related " specialties, V and so got to stand up. 

and tell the young people :of Am^ that getting a college education and a 

degree dde^ not provide thenri-. an opportunity instantaneously, for the job that 
"we are taikiriig about, - . ^ , 

.. I will here and- X ■ will^.^ in America, and I 

have ;saLid to rpy pwn childre,^ as a father with a college degree . 

or more, "one /or more/-- X g.rn proud ^^^^t^^ one of my children having 
gradu9;ted -from /college, and piiav^^: two ^rea^iy — to -say to one 

of vtbenrl, ais^^^ ''You ari going to lost at- least $50, 000 

a ye.ar'^ in income if ypu^^^^^g l^ack to college, ; - ^ J - ^.f 

. . - That is riot, of cxourse, totally true for every^ pnof ession, but 

we: have to -tell these youngster's Jn high school and. these youngsters then " 

; looking: tor: an ppportunity for^^ eniployment, " that mbre than likely 30U . 

can get , all the education you neejd sdr^^^^ in a gopd vocational school 

or a-,c.ortnriunity c bllege, ; and inimediately .-go ol^t into the marketplace, - . 
making^^^^:^^^^^^ probably, is making now, and don't 

ypu think /that a lot of prPblem^ at home, but it happens to be 

/true,,'- '•: ■ •; ■■■ ^. ' , : . "-■■/ .\ '^-y ■ " ■ . . ^ y - ■ . 

■ /: r.-y--- -.'^.^^-fn Kentucl^, /Ve ytiave; ^Greate4^ of Occupational 

Education^ separating it from oul* sec o^ isystem. Those of 

you who/ are ;e^^ part3,cul^rl;^|^p;preoiate and understand the politics, 

and; -every, o than I am in 

your/ow^^ay^^^^ one sai/d, - It is because you stakes are lower and it 

is much tougher for . you to gist them.' - * / ■ 

"■■ • \ .■ ■ ■■■ ;*:''' .■.■ '■ ■■ ■' ■• V ■_ ■ ■ ■• ■., ■ . . . 

, ^ Tn the. ^politics of educ^tion, of coiirse, . the. c for 

that scai'ce dolla^> betweeri elernentaf^^^ secon'dary education, vocational 
education and higher ©ducatiori, of/ course is extreme. So, in order to 
provide: the proper tidvpcacy for ..(occupational, vocational* education, we 
separated it as a distinct departnient^w^ its pwn regulatory board, taking 
the regulatory aspects and the advocacy aspects of the secondary and elemen 
. tary. syste;m, which includes /our ki^^ frOm under the 

old school board, ./making it ' riOw a secondary sichool bdartffT creating a 
seiparate, distinct occupational board. / / 

We -have a separate higher education authority, but then 
swapping out so thatVbne member of every orie of those others boards serves- 
on all the other bO'&ds," so ^ at least they all^ know ^what :each other is doing; 
to the point how th^t we hav^e a strong advocacy systeni fdr occupational 
education in our commonwealth.. 

We have' a strong system of educa^^^ been advocated 

by not only the business community, but by our l,abor community and by 
our educators'. We put them together ^^^^^^^^^ ta,sk force to the. point that our 
educational community and our labor leaders and ourH)usiness leaders sat 
down arouri^d a table and unanimously' agreed on v^hat our initiatives shoyld 
be. And then ^we -drew' up the legislative package, axid^not a single .member 
of the- general g^ssembly voted against It. : . . ' ; / / /• . ^ 



We had all the labor support, we had the business suppprt, 
and* the educational . support^ and we think today, for example, we have got 
the finest mining safety program in America in Kentucky, 

Of course, obviously, it is unfortunate that our attention, is 
brought to such an aspect of our industry as the. results of disasters that wef 
have experienced in our state. Unfortunately, it takes those disasters sonle- 
times to : make us react pro|)erly as we should. 

I say to you, then, that when you return home, that you have 
not just the single understandable tasl^ of creating sufficient programs at 
your particular institution, to educate all the innumerable, >various profess- 
ions that you must have to serve the energy community. But you have got 
a tougher job on your hands. That one is an easy one compared to the more 
difficult one dflfinding the dollars with which to do it. I suggest to you the 
vast importance of working with your elected leaders, your legislators, your 
other public officials in your state, 6f trying to bring about, some public 
appreciation, some, public confidence in your educational system. 

I guess one mighty say tiiat I took on some aspects of pur 
educational conimunity in the Commonwealth of Kentucky in our *78 session, 
by p'assiog what we call a School Improvement Act. I' have confidence in 
our educators in our- commonwealth and I know that they are doing a good 
job. Andwhile it wa/sn't particularly popular politically, we gave them the 
largef^t^JffiCpfease in funds ever experi^enced in our commonwealth. 

/ / When I became Governor of Kentucky, our educational budget 

w^ 4 Oro million a year. It is now 8to million. Just, in my ad niini strati on, 

ibled it. There are no votes in there, but it was right, and it will 
take another decade bef5re it will ever be fully appreciated and fully under- 
stood. 

But we need presently public confidence in order to maintain 
that level of expenditure, and fighting continuing^ inflation as it erodes those 
dollars. And to get it, we had. to go to the point of trying to convince the - 
taxpajdng public of what we are doing for their children. 

^ So,, we passed our School Improvement Act that provides for 

mandatory testing at certain grades, with remedial education on failure to 
pass those tests, so that when Johnny graduates from high school, he has 
some particular " expertise. And if during high school, he loses confidence 
in the system and suddenly becomes a dropout, that we pick him up in the 
vocational school and provide him some education for gainful employment. 

I don't know of any other way to get the public's confidence, 
that we must direly have if we are going to maintain our' present level of 
expenditure for educational improvement in bur state. 

.1 Thus, the relationship that is brought about through this confer- 

ence, of . our federal partner with the state partner, * with our educational . 
community, and with our working community is one vital if we are to achieve 

independence in energy in America before it is too late. 

■ 1 . " ' ■* 
I . ' • 

Our whole econonky is dependent upon our energy sufficiency. 
We cannot achieve that energy sufficiency* without your production of educated . 
workers within^ society to produce^ 
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But, again. I know and you know you can't, produce those grad- ' 
uates with degrees, or with associate degrees, or with program- degrees 
without sufficient financial support with which to do it. Therein" lie^ oiir . 
overall responsibility through our federal partner and oiir st^te -partner and / 
the constituency of those who understand our Whole talents . to the point of ' • 
responding to probably one of the greatest crises affecting pur country, that 
is .so important to our survival as ari;. indjependent nation/ ^energy ^^elf-^^suffi-- .. ^ 
ciericy." W'^'^ ■ : . . ■.'''../;.■'::■ ••■• '• ■ 

A& educators, as laborers, as business iieople„ 7as /community 

leaders, as public leaders, together we can *do it. . ' - \ / - > ^ 

n' ^ \ ■■ . ■ ■ • 

Kentucky's motto is one that I think speaks very well to'the . 



situation: "United We Can Stand; Dividea7"Certainly We Shall. a;lL \. 

Thank you sp very much and havef a good Gonfer^tice, ^ ' 

(Applause.) ^ v ^ . 

DR. TUCKER: Thank you vei*y much again, GrCyerhor, ^for 
beings with us today. We are delighted you would sharfe those challenging 
remarks with us. The Governor .Was indicated that he w6uld be delighted to 
answer any questions you may have. ' / . :r 

If you have such quipstj^dns, if you would stan^ at your^ table 
and^ address the Chair here, we wiil' try to ^wsvifef them. 

(No response.) v 

DR. TUCKER; J' think? you ^have mode your;*point, tJbvejrnot. 
) I have a dpilple of: ar^rehcements before we 'close.; We ''will 




* reconvene again at l:30'fl^^m open, , 

and w^ invite you to t^^r -s"' 

(Whereupp^rri:. jjh^^^^^^^ ad;^urned at 1:10- p.»m. ) 



I 
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"DR. KELLET^: Our. second 'feature in the morning 'program . 
adds still another dimension to the oversight that is so necessary in really 
coming, to grips with the complexity of the problem that we are dealing with. 
.That, in this case, involves a complexity which re^aches into the employment 
sector and our responsibilities as employers, trainers, or organizers of 
employees. «v 

Dr. Arnold Packer, by the way, an 'economist, was close at 
least. I understand he got his educational degrees in North Carolina, which 
is in the right direction certainly, from. here. 

He was employed as the chief economist for the United States 
Senate Committee on the Budget from^December 1974 lantil February 1976. 
From 1971 until 1^74, he was the senior economist with the Committee fo 
Economic Development, where he directed a comprehensive study of the 
nation's energy problem. From 1969 to 1971, he worked for the Office of 
Management and Budget, where he began a system for a long-r^hge fore- 
casting of the federal budget. 

Previous positions- were with the Research Triangle Institute, 
Aero Jet General Corporation, Jeris, Bomm, & Bolls, and General Electric. 

Dr. Packer's book, "Mqdels of Economic Systems, a Theory 
for their Development and Use, " was published in 1972. He has also 
authored and co-authored numerous articles on various economic and social 
issues. . ' ^ 

At this time it is ^my pleasure to introduce the Assistant . 
Secretary for Policy Evaluation and Research of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Honorable Arnold H. Packer. 

^Applause. ) 



■ * * ASSISTANT SECRETAR^ PACKER: Thank you. Let me add 

my congratulations to those who have organized these meetings. They 
have the promise of being very productive. ' ^ 

Cecil Andrus mentioned how quick Jim Schle*§inger was. I 
have known Jim for almost 10 years now. Before he was so famous, when 
he was with the Atomic Energy Commission, he used to "travel around with 
a chauffeur, explaining- the difficulties of nuclear energy. The chauffeur 
,,would stand in the back of the room, and Jim would explain the complicated 
problems; After awhile the. chauffeur said, "You know, that is not very 
hard. ^ I bet nobody would notice if " I took your place and you stayed in the 
back, ' because it was the same speech given again and again. So, Jim, 
always willing to see how things would work out, said, "Okay, let^s try 
it. I will wear the hat and stand in the back, and you get up and make the 
speech. . . , 



He got up and made the speech. It was'the canned speech. 
It worked pretty well. Then, he tried to answer some questions. The 
first few questions were kind of simple. It worked 9ut all right. Then, 
some nuclear physicist in the back asked some awfully tough miestions . 
about radiation. The chauffeur up there, being with Jim so l^g, had also, 
gotten fast on his feet and said, *'That is a simple questit)n. I mean that ^ 
question is- ^so simple, I am embarrassed to waste ihe time of this organiza- i 
tion and this meeting trying to answer that question. Why, that question is 
so simple, my chauffeur m the back of ' the room can answer that. ^' 
(Laughter. ) ' . . 

> I am going to talk a little bit about employment and energy. 
We think that with some training, people, can move 'into the new economics, 
into the new labor force requirements, and move up from being a chauffeur 
in the back of the room to standing at podiums. ' • . 

But before I do, let me talk a little bit about what the energy 
situation has done to overall employment. Although it could have been 
worse, the rise in oil prices during the last five years has certainly given 
a wrench to the economies of the industrial world. ' 

In. 1973, the price of Saudi oil was about $3.00 a barrel. 
There were about 4.3 million persons unemployed in the United States and " 
another 4.3 million unemployed in the remainder of the OECD industrial 
world. Although inflation and productivity, h^d worsened in 1973 from 
previous eras, the average inflation rate, in the five years ending in 1973, 
.was about 5 percent and productivity was almost 2^ perceht. It was growing 
at almost 2 percent a year. 

. That was five years ago. Today, the price^ of Saudi oiT is , 
over $13 a bari^el without transportation. By the ^end of the year it will 
be over $14.50 a barrel, almost five times as expensive as it was in 1973. 

Jn the last five years, the productivity /growth was only 60 
percent "as great as it was in the pres^ous. five, and the rate of ' inflation in 
vthe last fiyfe years was 60 percent greater than it had been before. 

More to the point of this conference, the number of unemp- 
loyed is now 40 percent greater in the United States than it was in . 1973, 
and we tiave been a sterling success compared to the rest of OECD. 
Unemployment there . has increased two and a half tinies. Altogether, 
in the industrial^ world, the member of unemployed grew by 7.7 million 
between 1973' and 1978, rising from 8 1/2 million to close to 16 1/2 million- 
persons. ' While employment has grown rapidly in the United States, it has 
actually declined in many industrial countries. 

Obviously, it would be wrong ^to place the blame for all our 
difficulties on the explosion in oil prices. However, it would also be 
difficult to deny the major role that energy has had in the world economy. 

This morning, I would like to discuss two aspects of this 
relationship between energy and employment: First, finding an energy 
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policy that can be- tailored to the employment policy, second, finding 

an em.plqyment policy that will fit with our energy policy. 

. • ■ 

I believe that a. high employment energy policy requires 
•gradualism with security. By this, I mean allowing gradual" increases in 
U.S. energy prices to the world price of oil, while developing security 
through diversity of supply in stockpiles. 

The previous administration believed, that gradualism was 
•unnecessary. In 1975, they suggested immediate decontrol of oil and gas 
prices and putting a tax on top of the decontrolled price. Had this occurred, 
the United States would have done even worse than Japan and EJurope has ' 
done with regard to employment. I think we would have had double -digit 
inflation and double-digit unemployment simultaneously if that policy had 
been addptfed. 

b ■ ■ ■ " . ^ . • ■ • 

As it was, . unemployment got to 9 percent in 1975. With 
the policies that were adopted, inflation fell from 11 percent in 1974 to 
7 1/2 percent in 1975, and then when energy prices were rolled back, to 
less than 5 percent in 1976. 

But I think the m^st. dramatic way, to demonstrate the 
virtues of gradualism is to .compare our reaction to the energy shock with 
that of Europe and Japan. .While the U.S. unemployment rate has fallen 
since 1975, when the shock was really being.' felt and employment has 
risen, the. opposite has taken placJe'in 'Europe and- Japan. 

Since 1975, employment has grown by almost -11 million 
persons in the United States. That is. record growth. Unemployment has * 
decreased^ by almost 2 million. If you take Europe and Japan, together, , 
employmerif-^ecreased by almost 5 ^million people, while unemployment 
increased by^ almost 3 million. ^ ' , ■ 

• .. ■ . ■ ^ . . 

If the U.S. labor force had grown the way it has, with the 
baby boom and women entering the labor force, but 'the employment had 
followed the pattern of Japan and Europe, the unemployment rate would be 
^ve&* 20 . percent in the United States today. 

V : Therefore, gradualism was a much better course than either 

immediate decontrol or rationing, ■ which was another policy that was talked 
about in 1975. -"^ . ^ 

The energy bill of 1975 and the natural gas bill signed last 
year will tend to. move U.S. energy prices to world prices over a period 
of years. ^ How many years, is still a matter of debate. Events of recent 
months, in Iran, underline the wisdom of keeping an . eye on U. S. energy 
prices. We cannot afford to allow a random shock outs'ide the United 
States to bring the United States into another recession. 

, Rather, we should attenuate those shocks with a policy that 
takes advantage of the substantial amount of U. S. domestic energy produc- 
tion. Saving energy by creating a recession arid higher unemployment 
makes little ecpncnnic sense. 



I" same way, saving employment by permanently main- * 
taining energy prices, below their, market value is alSo myopic, - The . ' 
optimal, policy is the current one, the administration's policy of. gradualism, 
which wilL ultimately bring, U.S. energy prices to the appropriate level, 
but recognizes the economy^s need for time to. adjust. ' 

* Time is needed in order to. shift , a complicated economy. 
It takes many years for energy investment to product oil and natural gas. 
The future price of oil or natural gas is, therefore, ' more important, tq ' * 
•an investor than the price .yesterday or today. , ' ' 

' ". * * 

The same is >¥-ue on the conservation side. I think the anto- 
mobile industry provides a good example. . Current policies will double^he 
-efficiency of the U.S. automobile population. 'Efficiency will increase from 
, roughly 14 miles per gallon in 1974, to close to 28 miles per • gallon in • 



This gradual transformation will allow the autompbile com- 
panies to retool and change their product at a measured p'ace^ ' It will also ■ 
permit automobile owners to operate their '1974 'cars for a reasonable 
period. . ' • 

' ■ . ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ * 

-Tfe^ alternative-, which we experienced a taste of in 1975, is 
to stop driving and stop buying automobiles. Sales of domestic cars were ^' 
only 7 million in 1975. Last year they .were over 9 million, an increase 
of over 30 percent. We even saw last year that: the insulation , of homes ' 
can move only at so fast a pace before we .run into charlatans " and short- 
ages. 

The goals of our employment policies' was specifically " - 
entered into law last year. The Employment Act of 1978, the so-called 
Humphrey.- Hawkins bill, established goals, for unefnploymerrt ana inflation 
•in 1983'. These goals are 4 percent unemployment and 3 pei»cent inflation. 
Just as our energy policies will be a constraint on achieving these goals, 
so will employment and inflation goals be a constraint on what can" be done 
in energy policy. Neither set of policies can, be pursued in -a^ vacuum. ^ , 

■ ■ ■ ■ . ' ^ 

My second topic this morning is trying to tailor the employ- 
ment policies to our energy goals. In an overall ^ense, one might think 
that the higher price of energy will lead employers, to substitute labor for 
energy.. The shortage of energy-ineans there is more work to be done by 
humans.- Homes might be built more carefully, usitig more labor to make 
homes weathertight and reduce their energy consumption. = ' X . 

The engineering and construction of new facilities could be 
more carefully done. Retrofitting of commercial and industrial establish- 
ments is labor-intensive. The energy-producing industries 'themselves are . 
likely to become more labor-intensive' per unit of energy produced. 

• ■ , ■ ■ * . ' 

As this occurs, labor productivity, .^s conventionally^ measiired, 
will diminish or at least not grow so rapidly. That is, the normal way to - 
measure labor productivity is output per manheur.^ This ratio will not- grow.' 
rapidly; if we substitute labor for energy. - 



\. Indeed, we have been^'a ifiarked slowdown in productivity, 
throughout the economy, and • especially in the energy--^prodilcing industrjles* 
I don't know why this slowdown has occurjred or whether it is related 'to 
the . energy situation. Productivity vvas^ -slowing .well befojre-^ the crisis, but 
the deterioration, has'^ been very rapj'd s*ince the rise in 'Energy pricey. 
Without knowing what the reason is for certain, it' °is certainly consistent 
with the idea thaf*less' energy «> means more labor. 

The productivity slowdown has bQ^n ^especially evident in the 
mining industries. Productivity has fallen liiere^by 22 percent since ^1973i.' 
"' A substantial portion of this decline has occurrect^iq ojLl and natural ga^* \ 
where it may mean" just drilling deeper fo]? every) Btii, ^yhich is likely to 
happen when 8il goes' up from $3.00 a barrel tc/ close to $15; a barrpl. 

Kam not sure that everyone recognizes that the calL.for° sub- 
stituting TaBx^ir-f or energy or ma^cin^g ours a ^more labor-intensive economy 
-^is tantamount and exactly equivalent to calling for lower productivity. If 
this lower productivity turns into a higlier rate of inflation, -then we have 
an uAdesired by-product of what looks like an appropriate ind common 
sense, switch from a- resource in short- supply,- namely,- energy, ,to a - 
resource that frequently is .overabundant in the United, States, namely^ . 
labyDr. ^ ' ^> . ^ 

■ ■■) ' . ' ■ ■ . ' . ■ , 

Changes in employment patterns, in response ^to changed ixiK 
energy prices will occur naturally, and most of ]^ will happen without . the 
Labor Department being involved. However, we are ''iri\^olved .'to ease that 
transition. We have one- research project with the Department of Ene];'gy 
using an .in put- output model to. determine the labor reqiairerrients of various 
energy technologies. . . ^ . ° , 



We hope that this data will improve our capability to estimate 
the direction and magnitude of energy-induced- shifts in employment. * This . 
knowledge will help us better coordinate our energy and employment 
policies. We will know how energy alternatives affect employment, aad 
we can help those developing training programs to^take adv^aatage of the^ . 
new job opportunities. . ^ » . . y ° 



The Department alsp has special responsibilities in easing 
a the transition especially for disadvantaged pei>sons. In Fiscal 1974; 
federal spending for employment and training was about $4*^1/2 billion. 
Tn^ the current fiscal year, we expect to spen^ over ^$12 billion, almost a 
threefold increase. . " ' 

> •**.■■■,*' ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' . ^ ^ 

. ^ ^ ^ ; Over three-rfourths of these monies will be spent. under the ' 
Comprehensive Employment .and Training Act Or CRTA> and the ;CETA' sys- 
tem can play a role in . training persons for the new energy- related, o.pcupa- 
tions. ' " " , ' - \ ' ' 

: AiS an * alter natitre^to training in the public sector, the CETA 

V sy-stemv is; also, placlhg increasing emphasis on private sector on-the-job ^ 
trainirlg. One "aspect 6f^ 'this is :the private- sector initiative,-' fbr:^ which the 
Pre'sident has asked $4.00 miliipi^:. v Th^se ,tunds will be . made available.- to . 
"employers who hire disadvantaged persons, .especially young persons, to 



y. . defray extraordinary training' and other costs ^associat6d\wuti fhelf employ 

' ■ ipent; . ' r.-'"-'^ '-'^^ j^'^ - ' ? 
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In addition, last year the Congress passed , an Nemployment ' 
tax credit, which permits employers to take a credit on theirr corporate 
income tax equ^l. to half the .employee's salary up. to a maximum of $3,000 
in the ^first year and to a quarter of their salary, up to $1, 50'0, in the 
second yean for eligible youth and other persons .such as the har?dicapped", 
veterans, and so on/" , ^. 

'So, these are two features that those in ^vocational training, 
can employ sometimes to get their graduates into private employment. • * 
That is on-the-job training subsidies through the CETA system or' en).ploy- 
..menot tax credits, make investing in employees somewhat less expensive 
for private employers. , . ' : . 

^ I" addition to th^s^. private sector activities, CETA * 

supports public .service etnployment. Public servicie employment; has 
dual purposes, to provide jobs and to meet dther objectives suchi^ as energy 
conservation. , . 

ft • , <\ ' ' .... 

. In order to aci>eniplish ^the latter, coordination is. required 
between governmental units. The Department of Labor has signed joint 
agreements "with the Department' of Energy and other federal agencies to 
undertake* projects that will both save energy and provide employment and 
training. . . 

^ • "* ' » •' • . " 

, . We -are Sponsoring, a joint project with .DOE and the CommvrtTh 

ity. Services A dnfiinistration to provide benefitl^to low-income communities,*. 
inclutJing trainingrfor solar-related careers, assistance in utilizing so;iar 
technolo^gies to help meet local energy needs in a cost effective fashion, ' 
and promotion of local ecjbrfomic development through, energy-related ' ' ' 

'businesses,/. " ' ^ V / 

„ . Another example^, the same three ajgencies have- funded 

weatherization and retrofitting projects on a continuing basis.. - By the end 
of Fiscal 1978, about 400,000 horiies' of low income and elderly families 
had iDeen' weathe^ized under this program, and at least 13,000 weatheriza- 
tioh job^ had beeri^ eated through CETA. 

J; ■ • : ■ • ■ 

'In summary, -the . relationship betvyeen employment policy and 
ener;;gy pplicy is a two-way .street, just like the one between, energy and 
.the • envir^onmeht: We' rnust have an; energy policy that makes the U.S. 
economy secu^e from supply dis^ruptions. In designing measures to 
facilitate, ^^djustment to ^a ^world expensive energy, we need to do' every- 
thing^" possible^ to ensure^ that the adjustment proceeds gradually and" 
smoothly.^ , ° I^v. . ' . 

' The alternative may vj^ell be an0ther recession and persis-'. 

tently.. high uhempl^yment, aiid that .is no alterr • v ? at all. 

, ' . • ■ • ■ * • 

At the same time, the new energy economics wiir require 
maj'or .shifts in employnient patterns. Labor and capital will be substituted 
for energy. New energy conservation and production industries ^will , • . 
develop. - Business 'will relocate away from energy- expensive regions of 
the ^couritriy. ^ ^ ^ * . . . " 



While these shifts will take place largely ag the result of 



market forces,- the process, can be- facilitated thf'bugh the policies' in »the • 
Lal5or DepaHnient and. through the activities thart attendees at this meeting. >-^; 
undertake. . " . ■ ^ ^ • ' : , '■'{■' '" ; . ■ 

^ . If is our hope that the Labor Department's programs canJ' v v.'i '. 
make a .maj.dr contribution to ensuring" that workers^- who are displaced -as*/ ■ ■ 
^ rcLSuit of these adjustments/ -will be abl^' to find new and productive , • 
, en^ployment elsewhere; as well as ensurnig" that trained 'manpower will be 
aivazlable -to fili the job^/ now . err;erging as a result of the new enjergy" :^ 
situation. ' ; . • . •. . . • . V- f' '^-^ ' " 

. Thank you. . ■ - - , - ; ■ •. ■ 

■ . -4 ( (Applause. 1 . ;* . j >i. • ■ / 

. - • \ ' ■ * ;'■ '-^ • ' 

; • DR. KELLETT: I think we have an ^xcelleril .backgrotond^ 
now prepared for 'Us as we break lip and move into. our. specialty sections, ' 
i thihlc -we are pftrh'aps. more keenly aware now of the rveed' to "avoid people . 
who propose simple .solutions, tO- recognize the complexity of the problem 
and'^he interrelatedness not only of the two basic themes that we are brought 
tdgfetfier this week, to talk about, manpower development and public aware- 
■"ness, but also how we must be in the process of debating these issues and ' 
discussing these issues, conscious of the delicate balance between the environ- 
ment and energy,' between employment and energy, -^between the physical 
science and the social science aspects of energy, and finally, and perhaps 
most importantly,^, an icJ'ehtify in g of the role in w;hich each' of the groups that 
are represented here tdday can woVk* cooperatively and not at odds. 

W^- have -developed, .1 'think, from the background that we have 
heard. Igtst .night and this morning, a beiter and keener sense .of the white . . 
hats and- the black hats; . The oil -.^companies do not represent* an evil ; ' • 
(ionsptiracy out to destroy the United States; neither does the nuclear indus- 
try, neither does the Sierra Club,, . neither are the environmentalists, 
neither are the labor unions; all of which fuses togelher?-; to remind me of ^ 
the guidahce ; that we gat from the great- philosopher Pogo, when he pointed \ 
out -that .we have met. the enemy, and he is^ us. 

' "^'T think that the message is loud andclear fhat if -we are^to 

endure and. , to .)vin .the struggle with the energy "problem: 'that we are dealing 
with/: today, it is imperative that we. all work together, very- closely and 
, very candidly. \ ^ . ' . * ^ \ « 



* ;^ith that, I see that my correction earlier .this niorning Was 
entirely in order. We are now, back on schedii^e. .. I Vould caiitioit you that 
'we 'do begin promptly in the, specialty sessions. W^have got a lot of ^ 
things to get down in the next two days.' So, we will have a 20- minute 
s^break and you can reconvene in your specialty sessions, ^ 

. . Thank you very much. , ^ ■ 

' . ^ (Applause.) ^ ^ . . 

(Whereupon, the general session rec?e§^d aC?0:05 'a.m.').. 
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ASSISTANT SE;CRETARY HUGIfES (Standing) 
. SECRETARY SCHLESSINGER (Right) 



ASSISTANT SECRETARY HUGHES: My task is a rather ' 
simple one, one of the easier ones I believe, . to introduce the Secretary" 
of the Department of Energy. My task is a rather simple one, one' 

of the easier ones I believe, to introduce the Secretary of the Department 
pf Energy. ... 

/ James R. Schlesinger became the first Secretary of Energy 

on August 5th, 1977. He had previously joined President Carter's staff, 
much earlier in 1977, as assistant to the President serving . essentially as 
energy adviser and sort of secretary and waiter. * 

He previously had been a visiting scholar at Johns Hopkins' 
•University, and c^me from there to join the President's staff. 

• Just prior to that, however, he spent some time in the * ' - 
institution then called the Bureau of the Budget, now the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, and this was undoubtedly one of the more formative and' 
important periods in his career. ^ ^ 

. /- r 

. , I spent about twenty . years there, as some of you may know, 

arid iduring the period that he was there as Assistant Director, I was there 
as Deputy Director.' I hope that distinction becon^es a little bit clear to 
^ou. It was only for a fleeting period, and I really haven't been able to * 
capitalize on it sincel 

After he left the Bureau" of the Budget, He became Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, was named Director of Central 
Intelligence, as I think most of you know, and then moved to Secretary df 
Defense. One can trialy say that he has 'had trouble holding a steady jobl 

He was born in New York, has an AB, MA and Ph.D degree*, 
in economics ^from Harvard, and has taught in the field of economics and 
donje miscellaneous other things when he was resting. 

H^ has a marvelous wife, Rachel, and eight children. They 
live in Arlington, Virginia. 

It is my real pleasure and privilege -to introduce the 
Secretary who . has had' a very good warm-up, about three hours with the 
Senate Committee on Energy and Natural Resources. • ' ' 

This conference, Mr. Secretary, has been put together by 
Larijy Stewart and associates. It consists of representatives of education, 
business and labor'. It has been successful, I believe, and I believe the 
.participants agree. They have about 1300 registrants, most of whom are 
here, the^' last day of j^ie conference. 

You dLT^^iif their hands, and they are in yours. Good lucki 



^^^^ SECRETARY SCHLESINGER: Thank you, Sam, for that 
generous introductioji, stnd a particular reminder^that I once worked for ^you, 
tlje subject that invariably seems to come up whenever we are together. The 
only reason you^are whe^e^iyou are is revenge is sweet. 



Pm happy to postpone my luncheon today to talk a little , bit 
about energy awareness. This is the National Energy Education, Business 
and Labor Conference. What.we are. intent on is training for th6 future^ 
'awareness of our nation's energy problems, an ^awareness that comes hard 
to Americans because we have always ° enjoyed abundance in the past, and 
for . that reason, we have been quite capable of disregarding warnings, 
wsirnings that have, come with increasing frequency, .ever since, the embargc 

' This country is now dependent on foreign sources of supply 
and increasingly the Middle East for almost 48 percent of its petroleum, . 
• and we have had in recent, weeks, indeed, we have, had throughout 1977 a 
steadily burgeoning crisis in Iran. Few Americans gave much thought, tb 
Iran prior to this year. 

,1 am not sure to what, extent the full magnitude of 'the implstct 
of those d'fevelopments falls upon us, .iDut. Iran contributes, has contributed- 
in the past, some 6 million barrels a day to the world oil supply, about 
10 percent of that oil supply, and roughly 20 percent of the-oil, flowing . 
into international trade. 

■ ' . ■ ■ ■.; • , ,\': ' ■ 

/ It is now wholely shut down, and until we . find the political 
settlement, it is unlikely that that flow of oil will . resumel 'ITie conaequem 
is that we are now drawing down inventories world wide^ to live with whaf. 
we hope is a temporary interruption of supply.. We are borrowing against; 
the future. 

If Iran comes back on sti^eam. sbnietime ip the spring, we 
will be in a position that we can rebuild our own inventories in this . ' 
country and around the world so that we* will not havis shortfalls next 
winter^ but failing that, :the normai^*stock building, season that , occurs 
starting in the spring will not result in the buildup of stocks that we will 
require for next winter.'* . .. ! . * 

Consequently, w^ will be faced as a nation with the need to 
take offsetting action which will, constrain o.ur own appetite for oil. Other- 
wise, we will run shy next \yinter. > *: 

We haver obligations into which we have entered after, the 
1973-'74 .embargo to share with other nations in a less favorable position 
than the United l^tates in a time of emergency, arid as a result of the 
Sinaii IL agreement in 1975, we have obligations directly to Israel outside • 
of the context of the international, energy. . . ■ • 

The problem of resources is becoming more formidable, and 
it is especially difficult for Athericans who have known the open frontier, 
ever expanding hori:^ons, tb recognize that we are going to have to face 
constraint in this country, and to make adaptations. If ^. we go about, it 

telligently, the constraints that we face will be relatively trivial, . and the 
adaptations will come . quickly, but .it requires a change^t^of attitude, and the 
ardest sacrifice, for all hujnan beings is tb change th^T pr^ejudic.es, their 
assumptions, and thein attitudes. 

' " That Is what, this conference^^s all aboulf, to provide the 

training base as it* were for that adjustmeri^of the American society that 
must inevitably come in the 1980*s. That vfra's what the moral equivalent 
of war was about, the need to 'recognize that as America's responsibilities 




in this^ -er^;- not only.-.with 'regard yto energ^ supplies/ but. 'with regard to 
the balance of V payments, our^f^^ obligations, and even more: 

• st^:*origly, : our responsibilities!' in the next generation when we will face a 
crisis if are uns^uccessfur in pur efforts with r supplies^. 

' ; Every: time we review future supplies of petroleum wdrld 

wide, we di<3Covejr that our projections; our e^imates, are. less favorable 

• than they were, the previous time that we made- siJch estimates. ' In the 
course- of theV last year and half ^ our estimates of QPEC capacity in 1985 

J have shrunk^^^.T^^^^ million barrels per day. ' ^ 

. ; [ ^ ^ow we ha^Jera, panacea ihat was discovered by somebody ^ 
about nine' months ago,- and it is called slow economic growth.- If r our 
economy grows . slowly, we can adjust to the. .shortfalls in availability, and 
that is true as far as the energy budget is concerned-. We will avoid. . 
.difficulties' by a. shrinkage of' income, output and eniployment. 

It is, a kind of odd view because what it suggests is that 
economic stagnation is the appropriate remedy for our energy problems. 

<, ' ,Tha;t is a view that_ we . cannot accept if we are to maintaih 

the' effectiveness of the- American autonomy, if we are to maintain the 
viability of our political institutions, and the confidence that the people 
have in those institutions. 

' .. Were we to accept that view, ii would mean growing levels 

of unemployment, a slowdown, a further, s.lowdqwn in the growth iof produc- 
•tivity and. production. . , . / . ' 

The first claim on our energy resources and the first goal 
for national pbHcy must remaiin production, and that , is wh need addi- 

tional awareness. The energy problem is not something remote. It is not 
something^ that occ^rred in Iran and involves street crowds ^and the Shah. 
It 'is. something that will, bear on this country very shortly. 

The more effective we are in conserving energy supplies and 
in shifting from oil to more abundant fuels, the more we will put off that 
day of reckoning, and ultimately, we hope to make that transition to a 
society in v^fiich our dependency on oil and natural gas is diminished as 
painlessly as possibleo 

* ■ • . ■ . ' ■ ■ . ■ 

If we are heedless, the co nsequ ence will be that we go on 
increasing our dependency pn oil, on foreign oil; our balance of payment ^ 
costs will rise.- They will be insupportable, and sometime in the 1980's, • 
this nation and all of our allies and friends around the^world' will face a 
condition in which that previous growth and production can no longer, be 
'maintained. ' . . ' * 

... Markets will clear, to be sure,* under those* circumstances, 

but they will clear through higher prices and through reductions in the level, 
of in(iome and employment in each and every country. - That is' a future that 
is unacceptable. 

*To avoid it, we need vision and we need courage .and we need 
people who will respond "to the challenge . with ^)ision, and train the American 
people in making the adaptation to this future.* >• ^ -v. 



If we do it intelligently, we can preserve the social institutions 
that are the pride of this country. We can avoid impacts on jobs and output 
and sustain the public *s faith in Americans institutions. That is the challenge 



If we fail to do so, we will face increasing domestic contro- 
versy akin to that that we experienced in the 1930's during the Great 
Depression. - We want to avoid that at all costs. 

Social institutions in the United States with all of their . ' • 
deficiencies are the most remarkable for a great society that has ever *beeii 
put together, and more, people in the United States are in a position to live ' 
an existence th^t is satisfyi^ng. • ' " 'V 

. " Freedom, security, are vital to us, and Jthey are tied to the / 

. energy problem so that as you train the cadres to grapple with th^e &nei;gy 
problem in the next generation, you must redognize- that it is not s^ply. a ^: 
small is s^ue confinable to an issue of sij:^ply.^ It ds tfne that bears ' bn the ^'-^ / 
\yery functioning^, of our society, on the pi^eservation of oTjft institutions, and. . 
the preservatibb of Ataerica's role in the world,^ 




*i w \ i*hat is 'a.great challenge; and we' thank you from oiir small 
bureaucratic lier^pec^ here, in Washington for ny.hat you ar^^ prepared tp 
do out there in the '-cpUntry/^y^^N^^^ simply by 

preachments in Washington or "by, laws in Waishing^ '" , . 

In order to solve .this problem, there must be effort, .spirit 
in every town, ^ county, state, : evei^y institution, labor union, Busin.es^* so 
that the net effect is to^ make this. ;transition.' effectively and ^ 

It cannot be done iti a . deniocr:acy Without the support, indeed 
the enthusiastic supp6rt/"^f all of the people. That is your challenge, and 

we expres^^ our thanks » ^ > > - - 

' ■ ■ ■■ ' ■ - - ' ■ 

Thank you very much. - ' 



